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Here’s how you save money with 
Internationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver “Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
Bokery- Proved Trademark i) GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS Wi MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trademark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn 
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at is a Country Doctor? 


This man has tired lines under his eyes. At times he says to himself: 


“IT can’t go on’’—but he does go on. He’s not in his calling for reward, 


yet his reward is the richest of all—the love of his fellow man. He is 


not important, if by importance we refer to wide-spread fame. But 


to the area and people he serves, he is all-important—few men 


achieve such importance. This is the Country Doctor. 


“ ometimes the Country Doctor is over-glam- 
at orized. He’s not glamorous. He’s a hard- 
working medical man who works at all hours 
under some of the most impossible physical 
conditions. The silent fields witness his passing 
on roads dimly lit by an early-morning quarter- 
moon. And, in winter, that same road can be a 
nightmare of glazed ice and drifted snow. 

It would be interesting to assemble all the 
Country Doctors to find just what made each one 
decide upon this hard, selfless existence. 

Each man in his heart may have had a different 
reason for being a Country Doctor, but the end- 
result is the same—he is serving agriculture. 
Like the doctor, there are many who serve 
agriculture in many different ways—the county 


agent, the rural minister, the country editor, the 


county home agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill, for instance. 

rhe doctor cares for the physical health of 
his community; creative processors such as 
Cargill promote the economic well-being of their 
farmer-partners by providing better markets for 
farm products and better products for the farm. 

As in the case of the doctor, much of the work 
of the creative processor is “back of the scenes” 

perhaps in the Cargill laboratories, or in the 
test-plots for hybrid corn, or in the experiments 
that convert farm products to new uses. (Did 
you know that about 75% of the total farm crop 
is changed in form for industry and the consumer 


by creative processors such as Cargill?) 


For more than 90 years, Cargill has been a 
willing No. 2 man on the farmer-processor team 

a team very important to America and the free 
farm economy. 

Like the Country Doctor, we plan to continue 
to serve agriculture faithfully in order to deserve 
the confidence thus far shown us by the agricul- 


tural community. 











BO Years of Creative 
Provessing of Farm Products 


CA RGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc 9 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Pioneer 
Bag Company 
Expands en 
Kansas City 


LARGE BAG PLANT ADDED TO SUPPLEMENT SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS 











We are proud to announce the acquisition 
of the bag plant in Kansas City, Kansas, of 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. 


Our purpose in taking over these added 
facilities was to increase the present facilities 
of Pioneer to the point that every bag service 
will now be available to our customers. Also, 
we have added greater productive capacity, 
which will speed your orders to you. 


Many of the former Fulton employees are 
being re-employed by Pioneer. Thus, the skill 
and productive know-how of the splendid 


Fulton organization will supplement that of 
the Pioneer organization. 


Quality Bags are made by skilled people. 
Pioneer employees have long records of con- 
tinuous employment at Pioneer: and such also 
is the case with the Fulton people. We are 
proud to have them come into the growing 
Pioneer family of skilled bag makers. 

Fulton customers are assured of a continu- 
ation of every Fulton service and the high 
standards of quality for which Fulton has 
always stood. Pioneer customers are assured 
of broader services. 


PIONEER NOW OFFERS YOU ALL THESE COMPLETE BAG SERVICES 





Paper Bags of all kinds are manufac- 
tured and printed 7 our Allied Pa 
Bag Corp. plant in North Kansas City, 
Mo. This modern plant turns out Mulfti- 
walls with speed and efficiency. 4 color 
printing of the best quality. 


® Textile Bags: 


Burlap and Cotton bags of every de- 
scription, expertly printed, with rapid 
deliv by our own trucks anywhere 
in the Mid-west. Our production sched- 
ules can always be adjusted to meet 
your emergency requirements. 


© USED Bags: Paper, Burlap, Cotton: 


All Pioneer used bags are carefully in- 
spected, repaired, vacuum cleaned and 
fumigated. You can have every confi- 
dence in Pioneer Processed Used Bags, 
available from the Used Bag Division of 
Pioneer in North Kansas City, Mo. 


Locally owned—independently operated 


eal Pronogien FE BRE COMPARE? 


of Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW PIONEER-FULTON 
PHONE NUMBER 


MAyfair 1-3915 


Call us COLLECT for your every bagging need 


Plants at: 1800 N. 7th Street, Kansas City, Kansas; 601 E. Armour, 1100 Howell and 
10th & Swift in North Kansas City, Missouri 


Irven Linscomb Bill Gore Herb Greenberg 





ATTENTION! 


FULTON CUSTOMERS IN 
KANSAS CITY REGION: 


We have acquired all the plant equip- 
ment, printing plates and sales records 
with the Kansas City Fulton plant. You 
can expect the same fine service from 
this plant under Pioneer management, 
as always. If you have any questions, 


just telephone Mrs. Helen Reynolds 
collect, as she is our new customer 
relations expediter, after 29 years of 
service with Fulton. Most other em- 
ployees will be with us also. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


| | OATMEAL 
>) 
chat 
ad 
Specialists in /Ililling 


Robin Hood Flour Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


Mills Limited GUARANTEED BRANDS 
Nt. MONTREAL PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY | 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















THREE STARS 
STERLING 


UNION 


GREAT WEST 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


“LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS 





+ 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


SINCE 1887 


MAIN TAINED 





' 
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UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Dn ALL 
c CABLE CODES 
USED 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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HERE ARE FIVE SMART MINDS running in the 

: same direction ... toward a Bemis-designed package! 
After they’ve “Oh, my deared,” “By Georged,” and “Gee 
whizzed,” they will all reach out and deposit Bemis- 
designed packages of flour in their baskets. 


They are obeying an impulse ...an impulse stimulated 
by their reactions to Bemis’ sharp, crisp, multicolor 
printing in harmonious colors (thanks to Quantacolor, 
a scientific yardstick for determining colors that look 
right together) on the fine printing surface of Bemis 
Becote paper. 


A Bemis Becote package also turns an “impulse buyer” 
into a steady customer, because the contrasting Bemis 
Blue lining makes the white flour look even whiter. 


Where does Mr. Business Executive fit into the flour- 
buying picture? He qualifies as an impulse buyer since 
he, too, buys what is pleasing to the eye—-whether it’s 


“Oh M D 99 neckties or food packages. 
9 VY ear eee But he is subconsciously aware of more than appear- 


ance.. he knows the thought, work and facilities 
the SERVICE--that make a package a selling package. 
In Bemis’ case, it means ten plants making consumer- 


6é !?? . . 
y eorge size paper bags (one or more of them convenient to any 
. eee . . 


location), plus the experience that comes from making 
more packages of this kind than any other manufacturer. 


* 99 Future purse-holders like Little Miss Pigtails are also 
66 . . 
ee 17 learning to obey the impulse that starts the mind-to- 
hand-to-product-to-basket trip...a trip made thousands 
of times daily if your product is packaged by Bemis. 


To some people flour is flour and the only thing sepa- 
rating one brand from another is its package .. . 


So, the package that catches the eye catches the sale! 
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GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Bemis 
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Not a blink’s worth of difference, man to man, in a 
Cadet formation on Graduation Day. 


Likewise, Russell-Miller Bakery Flours must pass 
rigid standards of quality and performance before 
“graduating” from our mills. That’s why you can 
count on these flours for the best results... the same 
results .. . delivery after delivery. This too, is.......... 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including Occitpenr, Pro- 
DUCER, Sweet Loar, Sweet Loar Speciat, Eaco, SUNsuRsT, 
Gotp Heart, Kyroi, Occipenr 100° WHoLe Wueat, 
POWERFUL, BaLTic, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN 
Beauty Bakers, RELIABLE, AMERICAN Beauty CAKE, Roya 
PATENT and Wuire Spray. 
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Notre Dame Cathedral 
Paris, 1163 


Cakes to please connoisseurs must be mas- 
terpieces—light, of fine texture, and with 
an outstanding taste. When you rely on 
Flour Mills of America brands you are 
assured of the high quality that measures 


up to a connoisseur’s standards, 





H‘lour ills —_ ge Ine. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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Any piscatorialist will point 
out the merits of his tackle at 
the drop of a Whirlwind spin 
ner. And similarly, we’re proud of our modern 
mills and facilities resulting from our con 
stant program of modernization. 

But even with this extra-special! tackle, no 





If you are not using our specialized services 
(although a great many other leading baker 
why not send a part of your busines 


fisherman can land every fish .. . any more 
than we can secure every flour order. There 
are a lot of fine orders from a lot of fine 
accounts that we haven’t pulled in, even 
though we are bakery flour specialists ... and 
we are continually investing in facilities to 
perfect our services to bakers 


a ‘a 
are), 


our way. We’ll be happy to pay the freight on 
your call or wire...and give you the most 


pleasing product and service you have e 





rl 


ver had! 


a net — a ae 
EID FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 
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HEAVY RAINS NEEDED 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—More moderate tem- 
peratures in the period July 19-22 
have slowed crop deterioration in 
western Canada. (See crop report on 
page 20.) Minor scattered showers 
were insufficient and generous rains 
are urgently required over large 
areas to halt the decline in condition. 
The present weather is facilitating 
the drying of water-logged soils in 
eastern Manitoba, The prairie crop 
picture is extremely variable ranging 
from failure to excellent prospects. 
Harvesting of fall rye has started in 
the southern areas. Some reports in- 
dicate many livestock regions will be 
short of feed for the winter months. 





Flour Distribution 
Plant Is Planned 
Near Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH—The Salina (Kan- 
sas) Terminal Elevator Co., an affili- 
ate of the Vanier group of flour mills, 
has purchased the property of the 
Penwick Distillery at Cheswick, Pa., 
about 12 miles north of Pittsburgh. 

The property will be used as a flour 
distribution plant. Located along the 


Pennsylvania Railroad tracks and 
also along the Allegheny River, the 
plant has access to both barge and 
rail transportation facilities 


J. J. Vanier, president of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, and asso- 
ciated companies, said that the new 
plant will be equipped for flour han- 
dling operations in about 30 days. It 
is planned to handle both bulk and 
sacked flour through the terminal, 
and facilities will be available for 
truck deliveries in the Tri-State area 
around Pittsburgh. 

The associated companies now 
operate distribution stations at St 
Louis, Mo., Chicago and Greensboro, 
N.C. Other sites have been purchased 
at Cincinnati, Ohio and Chattanooga 
Tenn 


The companies associated in the 
operation are Gooch Milling and 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa; Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas and 
Western Star Mill Co., also of Salina 
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Plans for Elevator 
In Delta Area 


Announced 
GREENVILLE, MISS 


tion will begin soon on a 
grain el to provide the 
area with its first direct 
ket for small 

Chamber of 


nounced 


Construc- 
220.000 bu 
delta 
mar- 
Greenville 
Commerce an- 


vator 
export 
grains, the 
has 
near the 


Located on a six-acre sit 


levee, the elevator will be completed 
in time for the fall crop, H. L. Max- 
well of Coffeeville, Kansa repre- 
sentative of H. A. M. Grain, Inc., 
which owns it, said. The elevator will 
have an unloading capacity of 14,000 
bu. an hour from two lines of traffic 

The elevator also will include dry- 


the producer 
grain with a certain 
moisture dé med to in- 
the production of maize 


ing equipment to permit 
ae) seal ? ne 
amount ol 
CTC ASE milo 
in the area 

The initial installation will include 
10 tanks, each 115 ft. high and a 200 
ft. conveyor belt to load grain direct- 


ly onto barges on Lake Ferguson. 
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Problems of Burrus Tent Storage Deal 
Aired Before Congressional Group 


Burrus Company 
Will Absorb 
All Losses 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

Sparked by the investigations of 
the House committee on government 
agencies, the subdued gossip of the 
problems of the Burrus Grain Co, of 
Ft. Worth, Texas, broke into the 
open this week as the House sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
L. H. Fountain (D., N.C.) brought 
before it top Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials to explain the entire 
tent city storage operation which 
now appears to have brought to its 
entrepreneur Jack P. Burrus, presi- 
dent of the company, a substantial 
but not crippling loss 

The opening testimony before the 
committee given by CSS administra- 


tor, Walter C. Berger, showed that 
Mr. Burrus had initiated the tent 
city storage proposal at a_ time 


when there was an acute shortage of 
Wheat storage space in the South- 
west and that he persuaded the CSS 
officials to accept his innovation of 
grain storage in the proposed tent 
city operations through his willing- 
ness to put all his company assets on 
the table to back his judgment. 

It was brought out at the opening 
of the hearings that CCC will not 
lose a dime as a result of the failure 
of this tent city operation and that 
the Burrus company will sustain a 
substantial financial loss which, while 
painful to the Burrus company stock- 
holders, is not indicated as crippling 


to the continued operations of the 
Burrus organization 


It was also divulged that neither 
the private banking institutions which 
participated in the tent city deal nor 
the other Burrus will 
lose any money 


Briefly, Mr. Burrus backed his 
judgment on the tent city storage 
deal with the total assets of his com- 
pany and stands ready to make good 
when the last card is played 

It was an undertone of the opening 
day of these hearings that had not 
this committee engaged in its exam- 
ination of this situation—which, in- 
cidentally, may have some political 
connotations—-that the Burrus set- 
tlement might have been worked out 
with a minimum loss to the Burrus 
Co. and at the same time assure the 
CCC and the bankers that they would 
recover every penny due 


enterprises 


them 


Loss Protection Insured 
Another obvious target of the 
Fountain subcommittee was the CSS 


administrator, Walter C. Berger, who 
approved the Burrus tent city stor- 
age deal, Nothing was adduced at 


the hearing recently that the Burrus 
company had been given any advan- 
tage over other grain warehousemen 
at the time the storage deal was ap 
proved, although Mr. Berger did in- 
fer that after it was proven that the 
tent city deal was a failure, CCC did 
make adjustments which were de- 
signed to remedy the disaster so that 
all parties would be protected. In 
making this inference Mr. Berger as- 
serted that the arrangements made 
between the Burrus company, the 
private banking organizations and 
Commodity Credit Corp. were de 





Southwest Wheat Receipts Hit 
Peak Two Weeks Behind 1956 


KANSAS CITY—Progress of har- 
vesting into the northern part of 
the hard winter wheat belt continued 
this week, and receipts at Kansas 
City and Omaha markets climbed to 
high figures. The volume of arrivals 
at markets apparently passed the 
peak point last week, about two 
weeks later than usual, and the flow 
of wheat to markets should begin to 


taper off after this week. It appears 
that the movement reached a peak 
at a point about 20% below last 


year, which is close to the figure for 
the decline in wheat production in 


the four principal southwestern 
states 

This year’s crop continues to run 
low in test weight and protein. While 
both of these figures may improve on 
the average when more wheat from 
the northwestern Kansas and western 
Nebraska the market, 
it is obvious from early arrivals that 
there will be no great reversal. It 
seems apparent, that there is 
less wheat of superior baking quali- 
ties in this year’s crop than last year 

The Kansas wheat quality report, 
(Turn to SOUTHWEST WHEAT on page 24) 


areas reaches 


too, 
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RETIREMENT—<Carroll K. Michener, editor of The 


Northwestern 


Miller and chairman of the board of The Miller Publishing Co., 
has made retirement plans. Mr. Michener's record of service with 


The Miller Publishing Co. covers a period of 40 years. 


Page 11 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION—Total flour production in Canada for 
the first 10 months of the current crop year is nearly two million 
sacks less than production for the corresponding period of last 


Page 10 
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ASSURANCE OBLIGATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY BURRUS 


WASHINGTON—Walter C, Berger, 
director of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, stated: “Burrus Mills 
and the banks have been informed 
that the government expects payment 
in full of the amount due by Oct, 1, 
1957, in accordance with the agree- 
ment of the parties made last year. 
At no time has Burrus Mills ques- 
tioned its lability for losses in wheat. 
Its obligations were accepted from 
the start; they are accepted by the 
company today even though heavy 
losses to its stockholders may appear 
unavoidable. Continued active coop- 
erative action on the part of all par- 
ties concerned will bring the opera- 
tion to a conclusion which will assure 
that the government will have no 
loss.” 

Subsequently, it was learned from 
New York City banking officials in- 
volved in the Burrus case that the 
surface evidence does not, in any 
way, cast any discredit on the Burrus 
operations as a whole and that its 
Cuban mill operation in itself is a 
highly profitable business. 





signed to protect the 
against and to insure that the 
private banking institutions had a 


clear protection of their equities 


government 
loss 


All this has been generally known 
in trade gossip circles. For some time 
when the Burrus company was mak 
ing open market purchases of wheat 
from other warehousemen for deliv 
ery at their tent city plants it was 
obvious that something was wrong at 
both points. This is now disclosed as 
an effort by the Burrus company to 
maintain the quality of the stored 
grain and maintain the integrity of 
the warehouse receipts which had 
been issued to CCC 

As matters worsened, however, they 
reached a point where Mr. Burrus 
himself admitted that it was no long- 
er possible to carry out these replace- 
ments and at that time he asked 
CCC to issue loading out orders from 
his tent request which 
could not been accepted for 
BURKE S STORAGE on 


storage—a 
have 
26) 


(Turn to page 
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Chicago Bakery Club 
Elects Officers 


CHICAGO Herb Dorner, Heine- 
mann's Bakeries, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club for the coming year at the 
organization's final meeting before 
adjourning for the summer months 

The other new officers are: Henry 
Milroy, Jewel Tea Co., vice president; 
Lloyd Yahn, Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
treasurer; Edward F. Kapalka, the 
Bryo Co., secretary; N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co. program 
chairman, and Robert Martin, Ecko 
Products Co., sergeant-at-arms 

The next meeting of the club will 
be held Sept. 10 at the Midland Ho- 
tel. The last meeting featured a panel 
discussion on 
tion of all 


materials and produc- 
types of baked goods 
Members of the panel were Ralph 
Mitchell, American Institute of Bak- 


ing; Herman Dressel, Dressel Baker- 


les, and Earl Johnson, Wagner Bak- 
ing Co 
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Hearing on Grain 


Rate Complaint 
Held in K. C. 


KANSAS CITY An Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing on a 
complaint about grain rates filed by 
the Southeastern Association of Rail- 
road Utilities Commissions upon the 
suggestion of the Southern Governors 
Conference against the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad was held 
here the week of July 15. 

Included in the complaint are sev- 
eral others of similar nature filed by 
grain exchanges, cities and companies 
against railroads serving the South- 
east. The case of the Kansas City 

joard of Trade vs. the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad is among 
these 

Clarence H, Noah, Raleigh, N. C., 
traffic director for the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission, is repre- 
senting the interests of North Caro- 
lina, the Southern Governors Confer- 
ence and the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of Railroads & Utilities Commis- 
S1OnSs 

“The complaint,” Mr. Noah said, 
“assails the freight rates on grain 
and grain products in carload quanti- 
ties, first, within the South, and sec- 
ond, between points in the South and 
other territories in the nation. Our 
position is that rates on these com- 
modities within the South are more 
than 40% higher than rates within 
the territory north of us, 

“We are entitled to a level of rates 
approximating the rates in territor- 
ies north of us. We also take the po- 
sition that one factor rates should 
be prescribed on the traffic between 
the South and other territories.” 

Walter Seott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, said that rates on grain and 
grain products in the territory Kan- 
sas City serves are unreasonably 
high 

The counsel for the Central, West- 
ern and Southwestern Railroads is 
James M. Souby, Jr., Chicago. He said 
that the railroads’ position is that 
the rates are fair and moving large 
quantities of traffic. 

"On the other hand, we realize 
hippers have problems, particularly 
with respect to unregulated transpor- 
tation,” he said. “We prefer to ne- 
potiate among ourselves without liti- 
gation before the ICC,” 

Such negotiations, Mr. Souby point- 
ed out, recently resulted in sharp re- 
ductions on coarse grains to the 
Southwest through the Kansas City 
market 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rain Making Group 
Gets Back Into Action 


ST. JOSEPH—County chairmen 
in northwest Missouri and northeast 
Kansas have voted to have the Krick 
Weather Service firm resume cloud- 
seeding in this two-state area. 

The county chairmen, representa- 
tives on the board of the Midland 
Empire Weather Modification Assn., 
previously voted to discontinue oper- 
ations during the wheat and oat har- 
vest. The change came because of a 
lack of rain in recent weeks. 

The Krick forecast calls for good 
rain possibilities the remaining weeks 
of the month, 

Rainfall here to date has been 
15.60 inches, a deficiency of 4.25 
inches. 

The Weather Modification Assn. 
was formed here through the efforts 
of feed dealers in the area. 
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Grain Futures Trading Volume Large 


WASHINGTON~— Trading in the futures markets for grains continued in 
large volume in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported, based on fiscal year data from the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator of CEA, said the volume of wheat 
futures trading supervised by the agency, amounting to 4.9 billion bushels, 
was the largest fiscal-year total since 1947-48. Trad ng in wheat futures ex- 
ceeded trading in soybean futures (4.5 billion bushels) for the first time since 
1952-53. Activity increased on the three leading wheat futures market the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the Kansas City Board of Trade and the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange 

“The hedging of price risks in the wheat futures markets increased sub- 
stantially during the year, as the emphasis in wheat exports was shifted from 
government-owned stocks to private trade handling,” Mr. Kauffman sa‘d. 
“Increased hedging contributed to the 
futures during the year.” 

Mr. Kauffman said the year’s vo'ume for all grains on all futures markets 
amounted to 13.2 billion bushels, compared with 13.8 billion in 1955-56. The 
figures include trading in soybean futures, which declined from the record 
level of 1955-56. Activity in corn and oat futures in 1956-57 was also somewhat 
below the previous fiscal year, but the volume in rye futures was the largest 
since 1945.46. 

Millfeed futures trading on the Kansas City Board of Trade declined 
further during the year. Activity in soybean meal and cottonseed mea! futures 
on the Memphis Board of Trade Clearing Assn. also decreased as compared 
with 1955-56; but the soybean meal volume on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
aggregating 5.1 million tons, was the highest on record for that market 


higher level of open contracts in wheat 


Volume of Futures Trading, Ali Contract Markets Combined, by Commodities, 
Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957 


Percent 
of increase 
Commodity Unit 1955-56 1956-57 or decrease 
Wheat 1,000 bushels 4,180,556 4,885,821 + 16.9 
Corn 1,000 bushels 2,762,007 2,275,688 —17.6 
Oats 1,000 bushels 687,325 643,368 — 64 
Rye 1,000 bushels 574,098 913,312 + 59.1 
Barley 1,000 bushels 25 0 
Grain sorghums Million pounds 19° tad —10.5 
Bran Tons 32,970 19,680 —40.3 
Shorts Tons 15,990 6,180 —b1.4 
Middlings Tons 10,570 8,715 —17.5 


*Equivalent to 339,000 bu. (1955-56), 304,000 bu. (1956-57) 


Canadian Flour Production 


Down from Previous Year 


TORONTO For the month of working period. In April they worked 
May, 1957, the 10th month of the ilso 63.7% of their daily rated capa- 
current crop year, Canadian flour city of 179,326 sacks for a 25-day 
mills reported an output of 2,967,866 working period, 
sacks, compared with 3,398,143 in Wheat Totals 
May, 1956. The volume for April : ; 
amounted to 2,857,550 sacks, com Wheat milled during May amount- 
pared with 3,267,609 in April, 1956 ed to 6,683,825 bu. including 392,629 
Total flour production for the first 10 ed Ontario winter wheat, W hile in 
months of the current crop year is May, 1956, milled wheat was _ 7,769,- 
31,836,743 sacks compared with 33,- 8 bu 
356,033 produced in the correspond Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
ing period of the previous yeat duced in May was 171,691 sacks, down 
from the 206,220 produced in May, 
1956. April production was 152,984 
sacks. Total volume of this type of 
flour for the first 10 months of the 
current crop year is 1,808,740 sacks, 
against 2,007,066 milled during the 


R. J. PINCHIN CABLES first 10 months of the 1955-56 crop 
BRITISH MILLERS year 


: ' Millfeed production during May 

LONDON—At the installation of was 49,527 tons, compared with 58,- 
Joseph Rank, managing director of 763 tons produced in May of last 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., leading British year. The breakdown of the present 
milling group, as president of the Na- total is bran 22,678 tons, shorts 21.- 
tional Association of British and Irish 150 and middlings 5,699 
Millers, recently, a cable of congratu- 
lations was read from R. J, Pinchin, 
the Canadian miller who was asso- 
clated with Pillsbury’s Canadian in- 
terests. Mr. Pinchin said: “Greetings, 
best wishes to you personally and all 
your associates and all millers for 
happy successful convention. Now 
sidelined after 35 years in millers’ 
fraternity, my sincere wish is that 
unity will be major objective of all 
present, Future welfare of all those 
depending on flour milling will be 
determined by willingness of respon- 
sible executives and individual com- 
panies to pursue only those policies 
and practices most likely to insure 
profitable individual operations while 
safeguarding at all times the healthy 
stability of their own industry. Warm 
regards to all mutual friends—R. Jim 
Pinchin.” 





Mills reporting for May averaged 
63.7% of their combined rated capa 
city of 179,073 sacks for a 26-day 





Flour Exports 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of May, 1957, amounted to 
1,007,226 sacks, compared with 1,328,- 
373 in April. In May, 1956, exports 
were 1,672,113 sacks. For the first 10 
months of the present crop year 
flour exports totaled 13,028,981 sacks, 
compared with a revised figure of 
14,251,600 sacks for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during May, 1957, were less 
than shipments made to those coun- 
tries during May, 1956. The current 
total is 612,615 sacks, compared with 
943,680 in 1956. For the first 10 
months of the current crop year, 
shipments to Commonwealth coun- 
tries have amounted to _ 7,116,488 


sacks, whereas in the corresponding 
(Turn to CANADIAN OUTPUT on page 26) 
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George W. Huggins 


George W. Huggins 
Heads Food Sales 
Of Roanoke Firm 


ROANOKE, VA.—George W. Hug- 
zins has been appointed to the newly 
created position of manager, food 
sales division, Lindsey-Robinson & 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. In his new post, 
Mr. Huggins will direct the sales 


‘force in retail merchandising and will 


personally handle bulk sales of flour, 
cornmeal and premixes. 

Well known throughout the flour 
industry, Mr. Huggins is a native of 
Kansas City. He entered the flour in- 
dustry in 1928 with the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. of Kansas City. In 1938 
he joined the sales force of Saxony 
Mills of St. Louis and in six years 
attained the position of sales man- 
ager, which he held until the com- 
pany liquidated in 1950. At that time 
he became sales manager for Roanoke 
City Mills, Roanoke, a position he 
held until his recent resignation 

Mr. Huggins is a past pres‘dent of 
the Roanoke Sales Executive Club 
and is a member of the Roanoke Ad- 
vertising Club. He will continue to 
make his home here 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Former Canadian 
Minister Gives 


U.S. Warning 


SAN FRANCISCO Lester B 
Pearson, former Canadian minister 
of external affairs, said here that 
“any further restrictions on Canadian 
exports to the U.S. would make fur- 
ther defense cooperation more diffi- 
cult.” 

In a speech to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors Conven- 
tion, Mr. Pearson said Canadians are 
“irritated” both by U.S. barriers to 
Canadian goods and by the dumping 
abroad of U.S. farm surpluses which 
compete with Canadian wheat 

Mr. Pearson said wheat produced 
a far greater proportion of national 
income in Canada than in the U.S 

“It is, I think, a simple, though 
significant, fact that any further re- 
strictions . would make further de- 
fense cooperation more difficult,” Mr. 
Pearson declared 

Surplus wheat sold or given away 
abroad impinges on Canada’s wheat 
markets, Mr. Pearson said. 
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Kansas Wheat Crop 
Below Average In 
Protein Content 


KANSAS CITY Test of 3,516 
p nts arrivir terminal 
ket m 71 count through 
Ju 18 vy the 1957 Ka is wheat 
op Ww average in protein con- 
tent and test weight iccording to 
é U.S Agricultura Marketing 
service, the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture and the Kar nd Mis- 
uri iit nspection dep tments 
The crop Kansas wheat tested 
thus fa iges 12° protein. This 
compare vith the 1948-1956 average 
f 12.¢ d the record h 14.1% 
t t of the 1956 crop. Pro- 
tein ¢ tent in the western two- 
th j tate rar ll below 
ile shipments from the 
d of the state ww above 
tein 
The tate average test weight of 
7 compares with 1 average 
6] b. for the 1956 « p and the 
1948-1956 average ol 94 Ib. bu 
Abo erage test weight wheat has 
een received from northern and 
t counties. I where in 
t weight of the new crop 
ha é below avera with the 
t test veight wh coming 
itheastern district 


Rail Shipments 


Of Grain Rise 
At Buffalo 


BUF FALO-—Rail h 

Buffalo have nbed sharp- 

July 3 with the beginning of 

the | immer movement of winter 

central states. Track 

ahead of 
lume for that period 


pire nts ol 


neat | n the 


receipt f wheat are bo% 


winter 
eleva- 
Indiana and 
nearly 
1 rain for 
| reported by the Corn Ex- 
Buffalo. Tot vheat re 


pt e July 3 are (69 ¢ 


red 
Buffalo 


n Oni 


Ab t 685 carload 


come to 


track receipt f 


irloads, 
th 466 in the me period 


| t I tne r ( ent 


tinue tn iwh the 


which 
har- 
ending eal n Septem 
HVS cars, OF 
000 bu. wheat to Buffalo 
I led 400 ca vhite New 
y | t hich ted about 
ter than the peak harvest 
th central state 


York 
) l another 
1 weather could mean 

er track receipts of wheat 

ceipts Buff iad in 1956 

id have id 1 

thu far Loadings of 

Buffalo re down about 

ty 1956 ccoral to Corn 
show a 

n receipts 


port | New 


pooi 


District 2, AOM, 
Meeting Changed 


rOPEKA, KANSAS The meeting 


f Dist t 2, Association of Operative 
I has been cha i from Sept 
j the Elms Hote Excelsior 

Spr Mo., to Sept. 14 at the Alad- 
] Hot Kansas Cit Mo., Anthony 
M I chairma announced 
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J. A. White, Jr. 


F. W. Clark 


CHASE APPOINTS—The appoint- 
ment of J. A. White, Jr., to a posi- 
tion as manager of the Chase Bag 
Co. branch in Dallas, Texas, has been 
announced by W. N. Brock, vice 
president and general sales manager. 
Mr. White was formerly in charge of 
the Chase sales office in Richmond, 
Va. He has been succeeded in Rich- 
mond by Floyd W. Clark, sales repre- 
sentative for Chase in that area for 
the past five years. 





Ward Baking Charged 


With Discrimination 
NEW YORK—The Ward Baking 
Co. has been charged by the Federal 
Trade discriminat- 
ing among 


Commission with 


its customers in granting 
promotional allowances 


The 


commission complaint 
charges that during the last two 
years Ward paid some retailers in 
the New Haven, Conn., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., trading areas allowances 
for newspaper and handbill advertis- 


ing, displays 
like, while the majority of 
customers in these areas 
such aid from Ward 


posters, sign and the 
competing 


received no 


The complaint allege 
bases its 


the company 
allowances (5% of whole- 
price) on purchases over $50 a 
week, “which results in proportionally 
unequal and arbitrary 


sale 


terms.” 

The law, Sec 
Patman 
Act, 


2(d) of the Robinson 
the Clayton 
promotional al- 


amendment to 
requires that il 


lowances are given, they be made 
available to all competing customers 
on proportionally equal terms, the 


complaint states. 

The company is granted 30 days 
in which to file answer to the com- 
plaint. A hearing is scheduled Sept 
30 In New York City before an FTC 
hearing examiner 


GREAT y THe re P re 


Two Join Staff of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


MUNCIE, PA.—-Harold J. Alsted, 


vice president in charge of sales for 


Sprout, Waldron & Co has an- 
nounced that Richard Farrell, for- 
merly associated with the develop- 
ment staff of Naugatuck (Conn.) 


Chemical Division of U.S. Rubber 
Co., has been appointed as assistant 
to J. L. Grahek, sales manager of the 
pellet mill division 

Mr. Alsted aiso announced that 
Brown Jenkins, who for many years 
has been with Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, has joined 
Sprout-Waldron as one of its project 
engineers 


Ones He arr P ve 


GRAIN MAN DIES 

SILVANA, WASH Norman Snee- 
vy, 61, long-time manager of the Sil- 
vana Grain Co. here, died June 6 of 
a heart and liver ailment He had 
been manager of the firm since 1926. 
Many members of the feed, seed and 
grain industry attended funeral ser- 
vices for him at Everett 
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Carroll K. Michener Plans Retirement 
After 40-Year Career with Company 


Retirement made 


editor of The 


plans have been 


by Carroll K. Michener 


Northwestern Miller and chairman 
of the board of The Miller Publish 
ing Co. The occasion will be marked 
by h issociates during the com 
pany innual meeting and business 
conference in Minneapolis July 24-26 


Mr. Michener's 
with The Miller Publishing Co. cov 
ers a period of that 


played an important part 


record of service 
10 years and in 
time he h 

in expanding the in 
That de 
addition 


and developing 
terests of the organization 
velopment 


has included the 


of four more business publications 

Feedstuffs, The American Baker 
Milling Production and Croplife—to 
the original publication, The North 
western Miller, founded in 1873. Both 
in his capacity as a member of the 
board of directors for 22 years and as 
an experienced newspaper man he 


has done much 
the company 


to guide the work ol 


Essentially a craftsman 


in the field of writing, he has the 
gift of imparting his own enthusiasm 
for words and their correct usage to 
all those who have worked for him 


and with him. Ambiguity of phrase is 
anathema to him 
unsupported by 

than his editorial 


loose expressions 
fact get no further 


desk 


Nothing arouses his ire more than 
slurs cast at bread; his name has 
become a byword to crackpots and 
food faddists who dared to circulate 
insidious propaganda about a food 
stuff around which he has built his 
life. Their outpourings he can treat 
with humor; more often than not he 


dips his vitriol 
scathing 
called cruel 


and many 


pen in though his 


criticisms never be 
Yet they are penetrating 


a barb has been shot home 


can 


to silence an ignorant critic 
Joined in 1917 
Mr. Michener joined the company 
in 1917 as associate editor of The 


Bellman, a literary weekly established 
by the publisher of The Northwestern 
Miller in 1906. When that 
discontinued in 1919, he 
with the company as assistant man 
aging editor ol The Northwestern 
Miller 1924 to 1949 he 


managing following 


paper was 


remained 


was 
which 


From 
editor 
time he was editor 

Mr Michener wa elected to the 
board of directors in 1935 and served 


secretary and vice 


succe ively as 


Carroll K. Michener 





president before 


of the board in 


becoming 
1954 
Youthful Publisher 


Though born on a farm in southern 
Minnesota, he was not attracted by 


chairman 


an agricultural career. He chose, at 
a very early age, to be a journalist 
and never, after his school days, was 
engaged regularly in any other occu 
pation, At the age of eight he con 


ducted a school 
longhand for his fellow students in a 
Fillmore County district school, and 
at nine he progressed to a rubber 
stamp outfit, which 
production problems 

At 10, when he was 
a small letter 


paper written in 


greatly eased 
presented with 
printing outfit, he 
promptly began publication of a week 
ly community paper called the 
Etna Enterprise. Thereafter, he was 
one of the editors of the Spring Val 
ley (Minn.) High School magazine, 
the University of Minnesota Daily 
and the University of Minnesota 
magazine 

While attending the 
Minnesota, M1 


press 


news 


University of 
Michenet 


was em 


ployed part-time as a reporter on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul newspapers 
His career in journalism embraced 
more than half a century of varying 
activities. After graduation from the 
university in 1907 he was a reporter 
and city editor on the staff of the 


Duluth News-Tribune for 
following which he was employed on 
the editorial staffs of the Denver 
Republican, the San Francisco Chroni 
cle, the 
Honolulu 


three years, 


Commercial Advertiser in 
and the China Press in 
Shanghai. Returning to the U.S. in 
1913 by way of Russia, Germany 
France, the Netherlands and k:ingland 
he became a and later city 
editor of the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, leaving that appointment to 
join The Miller Publishing Co. in 1917 


reporter 


As a volunteer in the U.S. Army 
in 1918, Mr. Michener served in the 
field artillery and was commissioned 
as a first lieutenant in the Officers’ 

(Turn to RETIREMENT oF ® 26) 


Farmer Protests 
Canadian Wheat 
Import in Ohio 


HURON, OHIO 
a New London, Ohio, wheat farmer 
has protested the unloading of 43 778 
bu. Canadian wheat at Tluron, Mr 
Donaldson cailed the import a “fan 
light of this allot 


John Donaldson, 


tastic thing in the 


ment and referendum business.’ 

The grain wa hipped to Huron 
from Ontario for use as livestock and 
poultry feed, according to Vern 
Freay, manager of the Eastern State 
Farmer Exchange of Huron, who 
received the hiprne nt 

fecause of a nation wide wheat 
surplus, farm in Ohio and 35 other 
states must include wheat grown for 


livestock feed within theu 
Allotments set by 


wcreave 


the government 


Some 100 Ohio farmers have been 
fined for growing more wheat than 
allowed under their quotas, accord 
ing to Sen, John Bricker (8... Ohio) 
Most fines were for growing wheat 
for use on their own farms, Sen 
jricker said 

“The importation of wheat from 
Canada is rather unusual wrote A 
Lb. Baumhart, Jr., Ohio congressman, 
in reply to a letter of protest from 


Mr. Donaldson 
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Mills Receive USDA Awards 
To Process CCC Wheat 


WASHINGTON Mills received supply the federal government wit} 
telegraphic orders early July 23 to more than 20 million pounds of flow 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Processing 


Bag size, charge 
Company Milling point Quantity ib 100 io 
Morrison Milling Co peesees.Donton, Texas 500,000 100 $0.20* 
500,000 100 23° 
Acme-Evans Co., Ine Indianapolis, Ind 100,000 50 17 
40,000 50 17 
120,000 100 21° 
160,000 50 17 
120,000 100 21° 
270,000 50 17 
620,000 50 \7* 
240,000 50 \7* 
40,000 100 2) 
Gwinn Bros. & Co Huntington, W. Va 360,000 10 13 
Fisher Flouring Mills ove Seattle 130,000% 10 1.412% 
42,0004 50 566 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co Spokane, Wash 373,800 50 06 
Lexington Roller Mills . Lexington, Ky 113,000 10 14 
360,000 10 14 
180,000 10 14 
Disie-Portiand Flour Co Memphis, Tenn 1,000,350 10 055 
160,000 10 055 
240,000 10 055 
400,000 50 17 
1,000,000 10 02° 
260,000 10 02 
160,000 10 02° 
Acme Fiour Mills Co Oklahoma City 460,000 i0 17 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co Franklin, Tenn 70,000 100 25 
574,000 50 1e* 
North Dekota Mill & Elevator Grand Forks, N.D 400 000% 10 1.05 
Southeastern Mills, Inc ; Rome, Ga 80,000 100 30° 
120,000 100 30 
160,000 100 30 
50,000 100 30° 
Kansas Milling Co ‘ Wichita 300,000 10 it 
40,000 10 it 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 60,000 10 17 
160,000 10 2! 
Kimbell Diamond Milling Co Seguin, Clifton, Texas 500,000 10 05 
180,000 10 05 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co., Newton, Winfield, Kan 320,000 100 182 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 160,000 10 14 
47,000 10 14 
160,000 10 14 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 60,000 10 1031 
120,000 50 1809 
60,0004 50 1609 
40,0004 100 2109 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co Hutchinson, Kan 40,000 50 015 
120,000 10 30 
40,0004 50 015 
320,0004 10 85 
40 ,000% 50 565 
Genera Mills Inc . Buffalo 40,000% 50 07* 
(20,0004 100 12° 
1,027,200% 100 12° 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Beardstown, Il 1,405,750 50 10 
40,000 10 21 
200,000 10 21 
20,000 10 21 
600,000 10 21 
160,000 10 21 
40,000 10 21 
760, 0004 10 21 
40,000% 10 21 
150,000¢ 50 10* 
160,000% 100 17 
Omaha 60,000 10 26 
100,000 50 02 
640,000 10 26 
60,000 50 02* 
320, 000% 10 26 
240, 000% 100 9 
120,000% 50 02° 
40.000¢ 100 09 
Denver 60,000 10 4\ 
40,000 50 13 
40,000 100 06 
180,000% 10 17 
40,000% 10 17 
40,000% 50 57 
Salt Lake City 80,000 10 23 
200,000 100 12° 
160,000% 50 1 
100,000% 100 12° 
Abilene Flour Mills Co Abilene, Kan 341 000% 100 22 
170,000% 100 2 
"Charge. (Whole Wheat. tBread. *Degermed 
CORNMEAL 
Itinels Cereal Mill Paris, ttl 280,000° 50 $1.03 
240,000° 5 68 
Southeastern Mills Rome, Ga 40,000 100 4) 
55,000 100 4\ 
Keco Milling Co McKenzie, Tenn 160,000 5 75 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 60,000 100 29 
Hill City Mills Vicksburg, Miss 605,000 5 73 
40,000 100 4) 
Humphreys Mills, Inc Memphis, Tenn 480,000 100 75 
640,000 5 72 
185,000 100 75 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, tnd 200,000 5 15 
113,000 5 hb 
40,000 5 15 
120,000 5 15 
360,000 5 75 
120,000 5 48 
Albers Milling Co Los Angeles 360,000° § 62° 
General Foods Corp Kankakee Ill 80,000 5 65 
480,000 5 65° 
120,000 5 65 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 436,000° 50 4) 
314,000* 5 4\ 
418,000 50 4 
Lauvhoff Grain Co Danville, tll 40, 000° 50 96° 
20,000° 5 85 
20,000° 50 1.27° 
40,000° 5 65 
195, 000° 50 1,27* 
180,000° 5 85 
Crete, Neb 90,000° 5 46° 
Quaker Oats Co St. Joseph, Mo 40,000° 50 1.02 
40,000° 5 64° 
4860,000° 5 64° 
50,000° 5 64° 
160,000* 5 64° 
Cedar Rapids, lowe 280 ,000° 5 65° 


"Charge. tWhole Wheat. $Bread. 'Degermed 
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and seven million pounds of cornmeal 
which will be used for domestic re- 
lief 

The US. Department of Agricul- 
ture has telegraphed mills to process 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat 
and corn into 20,473,750 lb. flour and 
7,861,000 lb. cornmeal. USDA had 
asked mills for bids to supply 19,180,- 
350 Ib. flour and 7,841,000 lb. corn- 
meal at this time. 

Further details of the awards, some 
ff which are subject to confirmation, 
are appended. The credit notation 
under the processing charge means 
that CCC will receive that much from 
the successful bidder 


International 


Profit Sharing 
Plan Explained 


DES MOINES—International Mill- 
ing Co.’s profit sharing and retire- 
ment program was explained to ap- 
proximately 120 employees of Super- 
weet Feeds and their wives and hus- 
bands at a dinner meeting July 22 in 
Kirkwood Hotel 

Attending the meeting from Inter- 
national’s headquarters in Minneapo- 
lis was Malcolm B. McDonald, vice 
president and treasurer, who wel- 
comed Des Moines employees on be- 
half of the company. International 
bought the mill from Sargent and Co 
last August. Alan M. Kenned;;: direc- 
tor of the company’s profit sharin 
ind retirement program explained 
the structure of the plan 

On Sept. 1, approximately half of 
the employees will be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the profit sharing plan. In 
1954, the fund contained $322,000 
Now it contains more than $2 million. 

Each year, 10% of the company’s 
profits are placed in the profit shar- 
ing fund. Supplementing this is a 
monthly savings by each member. He 
hares according to a formula which 
combines years of service with pay. 
The fund is held in trust to provide 
retirement, death and severance bene- 
fits for employees. 

A typical participant with average 
earnings and average years service 
now has a profit sharing account of 
$1,350, while employees with longer 
ervice have accounts proportionately 
larger. In the case of Des Moines em- 
ployees, all of their former years of 
ervice with Sargent and Co. is recog- 
nized under the profit sharing plan 








A. Z. Kouri 
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GMI Promotes 
J. P. McFarland 
And A. Z. Kouri 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the promotion of two execu- 
tives to key management positions 
A. Z. Kouri, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company’s gro- 
cery products division since 1955, has 
been named co-administrator of con- 
sumer food activities. James P. Mc- 
Farland, formerly director of mer- 
chandising and planning, succeeds 
Mr. Kouri as general manager of the 
grocery products division and has 
been elected a vice president by the 
board of directors 

In his new position, Mr. Kouri will 
share with Walter R. Barry, vice 
president and co-administrator, re- 
sponsibility for over-all direction of 
General Mills’ grocery products divi 
sion and of Ready-To-Bake Foods 
Inc. and General Mills (Canada) Ltd., 
subsidiary companies. “These ap- 
pointments,” Mr. Bell said, “result 
directly from the increasing burden 
of administrative responsibility in 
our expanding food operations.” 

Mr. Kouri joined General Mills in 
1932 as merchandiser in Houston, 
Texas. After serving in sales super- 
visory positions in the Southwest, he 
became district sales manager at 
Houston, Texas, in 1945. The follow- 
ing year, he was named grocery prod- 
ucts sales executive for the com 
pany’s southeastern, southern and 
southwestern regions. In 1953, he was 
appointed director of operations for 
the grocery products division, be- 
coming general manager of the divi- 
sion two years later 

Mr. McFarland, a native of Water- 
town, S.D., was graduated from 
Dartmouth College. After joining 
General Mills in 1934, he served as 
grain accountant at Wichita, Kansas 
feed accountant at Detroit, Mich., 
and grain merchandiser and buyer at 
Great Falls, Mont. He was assigned 
to sales at Great Falls in 1938, be- 
coming district sales manager for 
grocery products there in 1946 

He was appointed advertising 
manager for family flours in 1952, di- 
rector of operations for the grocery 
products division in 1955, and direc- 
tor of merchandising and planning 
in 1956 


A veteran of World War II, M1 
McFarland served as a first lieuten 
ant with the U.S. Army Air Corps in 
the Pacific Theater of Operations 





James P. McFarland 
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Turkey and Chicken Fats Beneficial 
To Cholesterol Levels, Expert Says 


CHICAGO Turkey and chicken significant points in his talk: 
fats contain the type of fatty acid 1. Diets 
composition which has been shown 





oe ee 


low in fat decrease the 
‘ levels of blood cholesterol, and turkey 

to have a beneficial effect on the and chicken are low in fat content 
ae camm aia ; cholesterol levels in the blood, Dr 2. Starting with a low-fat diet, the 
F7OA TWIN CITY BAXERY...- apt gms a gr = A germ greg addition of fats containing a high 
orne! niversity, pointed ou re- 


= . proportion of unsaturated fatty acids 

150,000 LOAVES OF RED OWL ENRICHED WHITE BREAD cently does not cause any change in the 
Speaking at a luncheon for 50 food : 7 

blood cholesterol 

publicity leaders in the Chicago area 


at the Conrad Hilton hotel, Dr. Scott 3. The addition of fats containing 
said that the type of fat saturated a high proportion of saturated fatty 
or unsaturated—in the diet has an 4Cids causes a prompt and marked 
important bearing on the level of rise in blood cholesterol 





cholesterol in the blood. When the 4. When blood cholesterol is high, 
BIGGEST BULK SHIPMENT—The biggest single bulk shipment of flour in blood cholesterol level is high, it is 't can be reduced with the ingestion 
Twin City area milling history is shown loaded at the Minneapolis mill of | considered a danger signal in the di- Of unsaturated fats. 
General Mills, Inc., for Red Owl Bakeries, Hopkins, Minn. Officials from both agnosis of heart disease 5. Turkey is higher in protein con- 


companies gathered to note the event. They are, left to right, Harmison Hale, He said that the problem is to re- tent than any of the other common 
bakery sales service manager at GMI; Thomas Williams, bakery production duce the high level of cholesterol in animal foods 

superintendent, and H. L. Hoffman, manager, bakery division, both from Red the blood and that this can be done 
Owl Stores; Jack Mulliken, Twin City district sales manager, flour division, with the 
and D. F. McDonald, assistant director of traffic, both of GMI. fats 





6. The combination of high-protein 
ingestion of unsaturated and low-fat content in turkey is im- 
portant in controlling weight. When 

“Fortunately, turkey is very high more of the total calories come from 

Red Owl Bakeries Use New Bulk System in unsaturated fatty acids,” he said protein, the tendency of the over-all 


The high protein-low fat content diet to produce fat is lessened 





MINNEAPOLIS Red Owl Bak- The bakeries at Hopkins service of turkey will be emphasized in the OREAD 16 THE STAP>S 
eric Hopkins, Minn., has received 100 Red Owl supermarkets and 400 1957 midsummer turkey merchandis- 
its first bulk car of flow 100.000 Ib affiliated outlets. The bakery is eight ing and promotion theme, “Turkey Di f GMI 
f Gold Medal bakers flour direct years old and has been considered a Charts the Course to Better Nutri- irector Oo 
from the Minneapolis mill of General model of efficiency by members of tion.” e te 
: Mills, Inc. The shipment signaled the the baking industry because of its Dr. Scott developed the following Subsidiary Named 
formal opening of a complete new’ degree of automation and its tight 
| bulk flour handling tem at Red utilization of space. Mr. Hoffman said ‘a pom ya ms - WwW soo! ot 
{ Ov that the demand for bread and other B | f F ® veneral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
The event marked the first bulk Red Owl bakery products has in- ene at auses been named director of sales and met 
car de ery to a Twin City bakery creased in the past few years, making + chandising for Ready-to-Bake Foods 
Present at the siding when the cat bulk abvahy and further alan Heart Diseases Inc,, of Los Angeles. The announce 
; noved into position were officials of tion an immediate necessity. ° ment was made by Maurice W, Fort 
oth Red Owl and GMI flour divi- GMI flour division officials com- Discounted ney, president and general manager 
f sior mented that bakers all over the coun- of the company 
; H. L. Hoffman, manager of the bak- try are shifting to bulk handling TORONTO — There is no evidence Ready-to-Bake Foods, Inc., a whol 
: ery d n, Red Owl Stores, touched Harmison Hale, manager of bakery at present to indicate that people ly-owned subsidiary of GMI, is a 
: 1 swite to set the bakery’s new sales service, said it was due to the ‘Should maintain a low-fat diet in or large producer of refrigerated bis 
' push-button system into operation. A fact that “more bread and rolls are er to prevent coronary heart disease cuits. Products include Bisquick re 
combination screw feeder-pneumatic being produced today to meet the in- the dairy division of the Ontario De frigerated biscuits and the Puffin 
: te an moving the flour from creased demand by consumers who Partment of Agriculture has claimed brand now distributed throughout 34 
the car to two huge, vertical storage recognize the nutritional value of The department quoted Dr. E. W states 
bin le the bakery at the rate of bread and other bakery foods. Bulk McHenry, professor of nutrition at In his new position, Mr. Forste1 
36.01 in hour. From the big stor- handling and automation is the logi- the University of Toronto, as saying will formulate and direct the market 
, ith an over-all capacity of cal answer to this increased demand.” there is a great deal of misinforma ing policies and programs of the com 
S00). OOK é' flour wa withdrawn BREAD 16 THE GTAPS Ge Lune tion about the dangers of fat intake pany. Mr. Forster, 46, has been mid 
pneu tically as required by a small- FIRE SWEEPS ELEVATOR Dr. McHenry said there is not suf west region general sales manager 
er stor bin near the mixers. From SUTTON, NEB.--Fire that swept ficient evidence to justify low-fat di for grocery products at GMI 
flour moved through more through a grain elevator here de- ets to prevent death from heart di with headquarters at Kansas City, In 
tubes to sifters and scale stroyed about $30,000 worth of grain ease. But he stressed that there is 4 his new assignment he will replace 
pp bove the mixers at a 200 and caused about $25,000 damage to 00d correlation between the rate of § R. Kennard, Jr., one of the com 
ite rate the elevator, according to Herman death from heart disease and the ex pany'’s founders, who has resigned to 
Mixer operation is another push- Ulmer, manager. It is believed that tent of urbanization devote full time to other interests 
a ry = at th ee with the fire started from combustion or A doctor from Harvard university A 2l-year veteran with GMI, Mi 
arta { other ingredients automa- an electrical short, although the ex was quoted in the report as saying Forster began work with the com 
nas ded in the correct propor- act cause was not determined. About that “no one food is responsible for pany as a salesman in their Boston 
\s flour delivery cuts off, the 15,000 bu. grain were destroyed in good or poor health.” And Dr. Vil office after his graduation from Dart 
pneu tic tubes clear themselves the main wooden elevator, but some  hjalmur Stefannson, noted Arctic ex mouth College 
n rt of the system then readies 10,000 bu. in two adjacent concrete plorer and author iid he has main 
itself to deliver more flour instantly, bins were saved. The elevator is tained vood health on a “regimen of 
Red O fficials explained owned by Simonds - Shields - Theis fat meat contrary to the eraze for 
ffman said that the bulk Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo low-fat diets 
flou ling equipment the latest 





Red Owl Bakeries’ $450,000 


zation “and expansion pr USDA Reports Sales Under IWA Total 
trea, s plant equipped to handle far 119,000 bu. for July 10-16 Period 


th bulk car 1 trucks,” he 







WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period July 10-16 the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
51,409 ewt. flour (119,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) for recording under the 


MISSISSIPPI TO HAVE International Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 year quotas. The import 
ing country principally involved in the sales was Haiti 
RECORD WHEAT CROP Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
JACKSON, MISS.—The U.S. De- year on June 25, 1956, are 122,254,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
partment of Agriculture has forecast 61,830,000 bu. and by Australia 26,018,000 bu 
a record wheat crop for Mississippi USDA has also reported that cumulative sales in the U.S. through July 
—4,050,000 bu. this year. It would be 16, against quotas for the crop year 1957-58 were as follow 
slightly better than eight times the 





~~ 


Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 


504,000 bu. produced last year, said 000 bu (1,000 bu.) 000 bu 000 bu 
issi Livestoc! Belgium \6 india 4356 
the Mississippi Crop and Livestock Geste Rice 40 en ee 112 ‘a 
; ‘ : 

Reporting Service, and over 10 times Cube 767 106 Norway 67 

946-55 average 303,000 t —— . Philippine + 
the 1946-55 average of 303, mu. Germany 2 662 Sertes 19 
The service said the increase result Guatemala S 35 Venezuele 28 
ed from greatly expanded acreage. On July 16 USDA announced that the 1956-57 quota for the Dominican 


Republic had been filled G, W. Forster 
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Bakery Flour Buying Slow as 
Peak Wheat Movement Passes 


The overdue rush to book bakery 
flour did not materialize during the 
even-d period ending July 19, and 
with the peak of the Southwest wheat 
movement believed to be passed, 
there is mixed speculation developing 
as to just what will occur, Some seg- 
ments of the milling industry believe 
that bakers and jobbers may be sat- 
isfied with hand-to-mouth purchases 
until later in the year, or at least 
until prices are more suitable to their 
Others, however, still 
hold the view that full-scale buying 
of the type that occurred in early 
July « year ago can still break out 
it an time 


pocnwe thook 


Veanwhile, as bakery buyers con- 
tinued to maintain their watching 
and waiting attitude, some of the lar- 
ger mills took an aggressive position 
on the family flour front last week, 
and those who participated reported 
hen bookings July 16 and 17. Buy- 
ers were given one day of protection 
against a 10¢ price advance, plus a 
bonus incentive for booking prior to 
Au i9 for shipment by Aug. 31 
Some of the larger mills, however, 
were not advising their customers to 
buy family flour at this time and did 
not participate in the advance, 

Sales in the major areas were un- 
pectacular, amounting to 79% in the 
pring wheat mills area, 89% in the 
Southwest, and about 100% of capa- 
city in the central states. 


Production by U.S. mills amounted 
to 92 of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 93% the previous 
week and 93% a year ago. There 
were increases in production by mills 
at Minneapolis, Buffalo, the central 
state ind the Southeast, and on the 
North Pacifie Coast. (See tables on 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Bakery flour buying 
moved along at a snail's pace during 
the seven-day period ending July 19, 
with buyer resistance strengthened 
by an inerease of 7@10¢ in nominal 
quotations, ‘The increase came on top 
of a rise the previous week, and 
brought prices close to 30¢ above lev- 
els of two to three weeks ago 

Family flour moved into the spot- 
light here, as it did elsewhere, when 
ome of the leading mills announced 
a special ineentive to bring in book- 
in The promotion was launched by 
1 couple of mills July 16 with the 
announcement of price protection on 
a 10¢ advance until opening of the 
market July 17. Along with this, at 
least one of the larger mills affered 
1 20¢ bonus for booking by Aug. 19 
for shipment by Aug. 31. Those in- 
volved reported that heavy bookings 
continued through July 17 for 90-day 
upplies 

Not all of the mills participated, 
however, and some of the larger ones 
were not advising their customers to 
buy at this time. As a result, the peri- 
od ended with advertised brands of 
family flour showing nominal increas- 
© ome places and unchanged else- 
where 

The spring wheat clears situation 
was a bit more loose the past week, 
but demand was still sufficient to ab- 
sorb all offerings 

Sales by spring wheat mills re- 
mained at low ebb and amounted to 
79° of capacity, up slightly from 
70° a week earlier, but considerably 


lower than the 608% reported a year hasis. Nationally advertised brands 


ago apparently were not booked as heav- 
Shipments amounted to 98% of ly as some others, and sales were 
five-day capacity, compared with 95‘ ynfined mostly to August shipment 


a week earlier and 94% a year ag business 


Shipping directions were reported | Directions on family flour are not 


cally 4s ranging from poor to fairly particularly rushing The summer 
good, ‘ lump is being given the blame. Job- 

Production by mills at Minneapoli bers do not want to load their ware- 
amounted to 94% of capacity, con houses and housewives have reduced 
pared with 84% a week earlier and their baking. The combination is 
89% a year ago. Production by mill wing down the movement of flour 
of the Northwest amounted to 97% of In the bakery flour end of the 
capaciiy, compared with 99% a weel trade, activity was confined to p.d.s. 
earlier and 94% a year ago, Pro iles, occasional cars for spot ship- 


duction by mills of the interior ment, and talk. There is 


plenty of 
Northwest amounted to 99% of capa 


nterest in flour bookings by millers 


city, compared with 106% a weel nd bakers. But current price ideas 
earlier and 96% a year ago. Mill of ire too far apart to produce any sub- 
fices reported the running time at tantial sales. Some millers believe 
Minneapolis as ranging from four t prices will have to decline 25¢ sack 
five days to bring any long-term bookings and 


Quotations July 19, 100-lb. cotto 
sack basis, carlots Minneapoli 
Spring standard patent $6.1306.23 
short $6.2306.33, high gluten $6.58 


15-20¢ for bookings of a few months 
Others think that differences are as 
ittle as 10¢ sack. The option market 
mitinues to be strong, puzzling much 


6.68, first clears $5.3705.62, whol f the trade Bakers note such 
wheat $6.2376.33; family $6.45 fo trength and say that they are not 
unadvertised brands, $7.5507.65 for interested in buying now to pay the 


nationally advertised brand peculators’ profits. They are hoping 
for a decline. On the other hand, mill- 


Southwest ers faced with higher costs all the 


iy down the line in their businesses 


Kansas City: Good bookings of : 

family flour, plus a scattering of near ' mee afford to make substantial 
by shipment sales to bakers, added ncessions to the bakers, they say 
up to a fair total for hard winter There are those who think that un- 
wheat mills of the Southwest last I there is a break in the option 
week. Sales averaged 89% of capa narket the hand-to-mouth buying 
city, compared with 105% in the pre vill continue through the year. Bak- 
ceding week and 538% a year a ery flour directions have been fair to 
Most of last week’s sales were in the ood 

family flour department, which ac Starch manufacturers have been 
counted for around 65% of the tota n the market for second clears, ac 
business. Export and government 01 counting for most of the demand foi 
ders accounted for 6%. The remai: this type of flour, Export interest has 
der was bakery business, mainly for been very dull, with Latin American 
30-day needs. business in small lots keeping the 


A large volume of family flour bu late from being nearly clean 


iness developed in midweek when «a Prices were generally unchanged, 


number of millers booked their job with the exception of family flour, 
bers for some time ahead, Bookin vhere there was an advance of 10¢ 
ranged from three to 10 months, with ick on the nationally idvertised 
the average being about six month brands, Quotations July 19, carlots, 
The southeastern trade in particula cottons: Hard winter wheat bakery 
bought heavily. A number of ind hort patent $5.75@5.85, standard 
pendent mills reportedly did not pa 95% patent $5.65@5.75, straight $5.60 
ticipate in the sales push. Privat 15,70; established brands of family 
brand buyers did not join in the pu flour $6,50@7.50; first clears with 


chasing to any important extent, and 14-15% protein $4.80@ 4.90, with 11° 


continued to fill their needs on a spot 'Clantinuad D 





Durum, Semolina Business 
Slow; Receipts Light 


Durum and semolina sales wer Prices on durum wheat delivered 


slow in the seven-day period endin it Minneapolis July 19 were as fol- 

July 19. Durum receipts at Minn lows 

apolis were very light and barely suf pweten 

ficient to meet the demand from th« seat ik ggg in ep aa a “ 

mills. holee Ne umber or bette 18 
As a result, durum prices rose l¢ hoice Ne umber or bett i 

during the week and another l¢ a eer Ss peels, 

the new period opened July 22 with Pci a 


hardly 20 cars available. Semolina 
was advanced 5¢ July 22, but there 
was little interest from buyers Durum products output of n report 
ing to The Northwestern Miller In sacks, 
Manufacturers have been attend ~ 
ing the summer convention of th 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


ed on five-day week: 





6-day wk Wkly 
National Macaroni Manufacture: ca pro © 
Assn. in Michigan in lieu of main | pacity duction pa st 
taining any concentrated watch on ygeks +T + aa ae 
the markets. 158,500 ) 


Production by durum mills amount 
ed 99% of five-day capacity, com ee — spp 
pared with 79% a week earlier and “2 ge . 
74% a year ago 


Crop year 
production 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Business 
Brighter; Prices 
Make Gains 


The record low levels reached by 
millfeed prices over the past several 
weeks apparently reached a _ point 
where fairly brisk buying interest 
was generated during the seven-day 
period ending July 19. A good run of 
selling was reported in several areas, 
principally the Southwest and the 
central states, with some interes! 
slopping over into the spring wheat 
mills area. Prices moved up from a 
modest 50¢ at Minneapolis to as much 
as $3.50 in some parts of the South 
west 

The spottiness so typical of the for- 
mula feed business in the Southwest 
this spring and summer was again 
evident last week Some mills ex- 
perienced a little pickup from the 
previous week, others were finding 
business about the same, and others 
reported a slow down. Running time 
varied from four to five days, with 
3ack-logs 
ranged from zero up to a couple of 
days 


two shifts in evidence 


Turkeys and hogs continued to ac 
count for a pretty good share of the 
feed volume, the turkeys growing 
larger and the hog price staying high 
to encourage good feeding. Poultry 
rations were about holding their own 
Improved egg prices were brighten- 
ing the layer mash picture, although 
there has not been any big pickup in 
business. A little improvement in cat- 
tle feed has been noted as the grass 
has started to feel the mid-summer 
heat. 

However, there was a tone of op- 
timism in many facets of the feed 
trade and the outlook for the remain- 
der of the summer is not too bad 
Egg prices have shown some life, 
and one report indicates an on-the 
farm price of 28-31¢ doz. for grade 
A. This is 5¢ more than a few weeks 
ago and follows an upward move- 
ment in egg prices 
sections of the U.S 


several other 


Hog and cattle prices continued 
good and a steady volume of hog 
feeds was moved Dairy feeds 
though not moving in great quantity, 
held up quite well, despite continued 
excellent pasturage available in near- 
ly the entire area. 

One manufacturer feels that ove: 
all feed production for his plant will 
increase during the last six months 
of the year, compared with the same 
period last year. 

Feed prices moved up 51 ton, re- 
flecting increased costs for soybean 
meal, meat proteins, alfalfa meal and 
corn in the Northwest 

The central states feed business was 
a little better during the week ending 
July 19, but still not as good as it 
was during the same period last year 
The third quarter of the year is start- 
ing slowly, observers say The 
second quarter saw a smaller volume 
of feeds moved than for the same 
period in 1956 

The major problem seems to be 
the poor return feeders are receiy 
ing. Also pastures have been season 
ally good, which has permitted graz- 
ing and cutting corners on feeding 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
417,356 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,702 tons 
in the previous week and 46,776 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 


i a en Se 
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Wheat futures prices were irregu- 
lar during the seven-day period end- 
ing July 22, lacking dominant pres- 
ure from any single set of factors. 
As a consequence, prices in each of 
the major markets reacted more or 
less response to local influences, 
ome of which overlapped into other 
ireas and some of which were strict- 
ly re il in nature 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
July 22 were: Chicago—July $2.14@ 
2.12%, September $2.15%, December 
$2.20 % @2.20, March $2.21% @2.21%, 
May $2.16 Minneapolis—July $2.33, 
September $2.22%, December $2.24% ; 


Kansas City—July $2.10%, Septem- 
ber $2.14%, December $2.17%, March 
$2.18%2, May $2.13 

In the Southwest, where the weath- 
er has dominated the price picture 


for months, the skies were clear and 
free of rain all week. The hard win- 
ter wheat harvest was pushed to 70- 


80% of completion in Kansas, to more 
than 80% in Nebraska, 75% in Mis- 
souri, and almost across the finish 
line in Oklahoma. There was consid- 
erable hedge buying by mills in the 
Southwest July 18 and 19, the first in 
1 number of weeks, to cover earlie! 
iles of family flour 

Actually, two of the factors which 
often e wheat price ome of their 
reatest buoyancy were lacking in 
both the Southwest and the central 
tate last week. These were full- 
cale flour buying and export busi- 
ne Flour bookings were brisk for 
family types, but the heavy bakery 


purchasing 


had not yet developed as 


the period closed July 22, and the ex- 
port market was devoid of activity, 
except for a single cargo of red wheat 
for Portugal 

In the central states the most im- 
portant price pressures centered 


around the scarcity of wheat supplies 


at Chicago, and the likelihood that 
stocks in view or to arrive will not 
cover normal consumption needs and 
future commitments too. The biz- 
rest single reason given for the short- 
age was the recent heavy rain and 
wind damage. An additional factor is 
result from more attractive prices 
elsewhere which are drawing off 
vheat therwise scheduled for the 
central states. The bullish situation 

ive strength to July futures at Chi- 
ca | week. The Chicago July con- 
tract reached a seasonal high July 17 

At New Orleans the congestion of 
rail yards due to the peak of the crop 
n ement caused the Association of 


American Railroads to impose an em 


bar ind as prices advanced there 
were reports of considerable profit 
taking setting in 

The dominant market factor in the 
prir vheat mills area was the bul 
lishne caused midway in the week 
, ubstantial bookings of family 
flour brought hedging by mills to 
cover. As a result, the Minneapolis 
luly contract jumped 3%¢ July 18 
By the close July 22 the July con- 
tract had posted a net gain of more 
than 4¢ over the close July 16 


Receipts Moderate 
wheat at the primary 
markets continued to increase during 


pts ol 


the week ending Ju 19 and totaled 
33.2 million bushels, compared with 
27.6 million the week before and 26.8 


the same week last year 


Minneapolis 


receipts were only moderate, with 
870 cars inspected compared with 
1,191 the week before. The flour mills 
were quite active in the market and 
prices were sharply higher. Flour 
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Wheat Prices Dominated 
By Regional Forces 


sales to the bakery trade were said 
to be slow, but substantial amounts 
of family flour were traded. The 
basis was changed to the new Minne- 
apolis September during the week. 
Minneapolis new September wheat 
closed at $2.25% July 19. Spot values 
were higher, with ordinary No. 1- 
Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, trading at 9@11¢ over the Sep- 
tember; 12% protein 9@13¢ over; 
13% protein 11@15¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 13@19¢ over; 15% protein 19@ 
24¢ over; 16% protein 28@34¢ over 
the new Minneapolis September 
price. Average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.93%, 


compared with 14.08% the same 
week last year 
The price schedule for durum 


wheat was 1¢ higher in all brackets, 
with demand for the moderate offer- 
ings very good during the week. (See 
tables on page 14.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 19 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.34% @2.36% 
11% Protein 144% @2.36% 
12 Protein 1% @2.38% 
13 Protein 16% @2.40% 
14° Protein 38% @2.44% 
15% Protein 44% @2.49% 
16% Protein 1.53% @2.59% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


each Ib. over 68 Ib., 
under 58 Ib 


One cent 


1¢ discount 


premiun 
each % Ib 

Prices Easier 

Cash wheat turned decidedly easier 
on the Kansas City market as re- 
ceipts of new crop grain picked up. 
Arrivals at Kansas City for the past 
two weeks have run over 5,000 cars 
each, and this week started with 
1,700 cars reported. New crop arriv- 
als this year have amounted to only 
about half of last year's total so far, 
but this deficit is likely to be reduced 


somewhat in the next two or three 
weeks as increased movement con- 
tinues. 

The natural result of the more 


plentiful supply was a_ substantial 
break in premiums amounting to 9¢ 
on the lower end of the range to a 
6¢ decline on the topside. Some of the 
higher proteins dropped only 8¢ on 
the low side, reflecting the compara- 
tive lack of high protein wheat in the 
new crop. There fair demand 
for the heavier offerings. Buying was 
curbed somewhat by congestion of 
cars at elevators, keeping some pur- 
chasers on the sidelines, or restrict- 
ing them to only choice lots. Some 
shipping demand developed. This 
year’s crop has been characterized by 
considerable wheat of low test weight 
and by a generally lower protein lev- 
el. Farinograph show a 
shorter mixing time than 
last year, even in early returns from 
the best sections. Discounts for test 
weight have been running about 1¢ 
ib., and the protein scale on new crop 
wheat in mill buying frequently was 
%¢ for each .25% of protein 

The range of protein premiums 
July 22, based on the September op- 
tion, was 5@4¢ under for ordinary 
wheat, with 11.50% protein quoted 
at 5¢ under for new crop @ 5¢ over 
for old crop in store. A similar range 
on 12% protein was 4%¢ under @ 18¢ 
over, with 12.50% 3'%¢ under to 20¢ 


was a 


tests also 


average 





CuRRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * . * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


! i rduction in 1 n 
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delivered north Texas mills 


ter some enlargement is expected 


when heavier supplies become avail There were no wheat exports out 
able from northwest Kansas, Colo- © the Pacific Northwest last week. 
rado and Nebraska Japan is not expected in this market 
The approximate range of cash for another 10 days or two weeks 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 19 while arranging its financing in this 
is shown in the accompanying tab! country Japat however, did buy 
H ‘ / three cargoes of Canadian wheat and 
ye.% three of barley. Despite inquiries by 
‘ India nothing has been sold. Export- 
ers, however, have ample bookings to 
keep them busy for a considerable 
pell. Harvesting is proceeding under 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter ideal weather condition 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON--USS. Department 
of Agriculture sales policy on corn 
for export has provoked some con- 
fusion in grain export circles, 

Commodity Credit Corp. sales of- 
ficers wanted to obtain a maximum 
satisfactory export movement of corn 
through East Coast ports, where con- 
siderable quantities of corn had back- 
ed up, blocking the elevators, Con- 
sequently they had temporarily low- 
ered their price ideas on gales of 
corn from the East Coast. When this 
information became known exporters 
made purchases of corn in some vol- 
ume at prices lower than those previ- 
ously accepted on export trade bids. 

Subsequently CCC backed away 
from bids for corn from the East 
Coast on July 19, Comparison of 
price levels is not definitely confirm- 
ed here, but it is believed that the 
bid over basis was somewhat lower 
than those of the bids previously ac- 
cepted 

Top level officials of USDA explain- 
ed the situation in this way. They 
sald the rejection of bids may have 
represented approximately the same 
price as that taken earlier in the 
week, but the volume bid may have 
been small as compared to the ac- 
cept a bid 


Price Concessions Considered 

The official said that CCC wanted 
to maintain a steady reasonably large 
export flow, particularly from. the 
East Coast, and that when necessary 
it may have to make price concessions 
to obtain that goal. He said CCC was 
unwilling to take a one-way escalator 
down, sinee it would be very difficult 
to get corn export prices back up 
avain 

This should indicate that the last 
aeceptance of corn bids by exporters, 
wherein CCC sold more than one mil- 
lion bushels to one exporter, may be 
close to their lowest price idea at 
this time. Future sales obviously may 
be at slightly lower price levels but 








T. R. Edgerton 


JOINS BRANSON—T. R. Edgerton 
has joined the Earl Branson Co., 
Kansas City brokerage firm which 
was formed June 1, Mr, Edgerton 
will specialize tn the vitamin, mineral 
and micro-nutrient phase of the oper- 
ation, 
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USDA Sales Policy on Corn 
Provokes Export Confusion 


certainly not unless the proposed ex 
port volume warrants such conside 
ation. 

At the same time the official ex 
plained this problem, he noted ther 
has developed pressure to move grain 
sorghum stocks which are now pilin 
up in an embarrassing way at the 
Gulf. Trade reports say that CCC ha 
a large number of cars on track at 
Gulf ports containing sorghums which 
have been building up demurrage 
charges and it now seems probab\k 
that while CCC will not make corn 
export price concessions at Gulf port 
it may be willing to consider Gulf 
port shipment concessions for sor 
ghums to the extent that they can re 
lieve congestion there 

On the West Coast, CCC official 
have expressed concern over corn ex 
port sales. They have shipped about 
three million bushels to that positior 
in a hope that they can develop some 
export business for corn on a lons 
range demand basis. Thus far th 
CCC price ideas seem to be out of 
line with the export trade and it may 
be CCC will be forced to dump thos« 
supplies at going offerings to clean 
up the situation. 

In general, however, CCC will con 
tinue to offer its corn stocks for ex 
ports until the close of this crop year 
or prior to harvest. In the meantime 
it may be expected that accumulating 
stocks of sorghums from the present 
harvest now under way in Texas will 
exert pressure for sorghums to take 
precedence over corn from Gulf port 
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Meeting Scheduled 
On Great Plains 


Farm Programs 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS— The an 
nual meeting of the Great Plain 
Agricultural Council will be at Cus 
ter, S.D., July 25-27, Arthur D. Web 
er, acting president of Kansas State 
College, has announced, Dean Weber 
is chairman of the council 

Administratiors and research wor! 
ers of land grant colleges and fron 
agencies of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture with farm programs op 
erating in the interest of the agricul 
tural industry in the 10 Great Plains 
states are expected to attend. The 
area includes North and South Da 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texa 
and New Mexico 

“Representatives to the annua 
meeting will review progress made | 
the member states in agricultural re 
search at their land grant college 
that is pertinent to the Great Plai: 
area, and consider programs of the 
various agencies of government—lo 
cal, state, and national—-as applied 
to farmers residing within the Great 
Plains region,” Dean Weber ex 
plained, 

Subjects on the agenda announced 
by Dean Weber include reports ot 
conditions on the Great Plains 

One of the featured speakers will 
be True D. Morse, undersecretary of 
agriculture, who will discuss progress 
with disaster type programs 


“BREAD I6 THE GYAFF OF LiFe 


It’s a Boy! 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Rodney Smith be 
came the parents of a son, Christo 
pher Michael, July 20. Mr. Smith 
a member of the editorial staff of! 
The Northwestern Mille: 





Albert G. Egermayer 


Albert Egermayer 
Elected Cargill 


Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS— The election of 
Albert G. Egermayer to the board of 
directors of Cargill, Inc., grain han- 
dling and processing firm, has been 
innounced here by John H. MacMil- 
lan, Jr., president 

Mr. Egermayer, who has been a 
ice president since 1955 and secre- 
tary since 1943, fills a board vacancy 
eft by the death May 24 of Austen 

Cargill, son of the company's 
founder and a retired board chairman 

Mr. Egermayer, an attorney and 
pecialist in corporate finance, has 
been with Cargill since 1934 when he 
joined the company’s legal depart- 
nent. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
f North Dakota and re- 
ceived his law degree at the Univer- 
ity of Minnesota 


ersity ¢ 
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Canadian Elevator 


Operators Ask 
Tariff Hike 


WINNIPEG—All costs in country 
and terminal elevator operation have 
climbed spectacularly since 1951 ac- 
cording to submissions presented to 
Canada’s Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners at its annual grain handling 
tariff meeting held at Winnipeg July 
15. Line elevator companies, the Unit- 
ed Grain Growers, Ltd., and the three 
prairie wheat pools were among 
those submitting briefs. It was point- 
ed out that no increases have been 
made since 1951 when the handling 
companies were granted a tariff in- 
crease of % of 1¢ bu 

Line elevator companies asked for 
an increase of %¢ bu. on country ele- 
vation charges and %¢ bu. increase 
on flax. The same increases were re- 
quested by private companies oper- 
ating terminals at Port Arthur and 
Fort William 

UGG recommended an increase of 
%¢ bu. on both country and terminal 
elevation charges 

Because of present crop prospects 
in the province and supplies of farm- 
stored grain, Manitoba Pool Eleva- 
tors, which operates in one province 
only, said it was prepared to operate 
on the same maximum tariff and stor- 
age rates as prevailed during the 
1956-57 crop year 

Both Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Pools, however, asked for a %4¢ bu 
increase in country and _ terminal 
elevation charges on wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye and %¢ bu. increase on 
flax However, they suggested no 
changes in storage or shrinkage al- 
lowances 

The Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council recommended that there be 
no increases granted and in a de- 
parture from customary procedure, 
the Canadian Wheat Board presented 
a submission through its chief com- 
missioner, George MclIvor, that also 
opposed any increase in country and 
terminal elevator handling charges 





Former Governor of Texas 


To Be Featured Speaker 
During ABA Convention 


CHICAGO—Allan Shive1 
overnor of Texas, will be a featured 


former 


peaker at the general session of the 
American Bakers Assn.’ 
ention Monday morning, Oct. 21, it 
vas announced by Roy Nafziger, In- 


innual con- 


terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., ABA chairman. The convention 
vill be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 19-23 

A personal appeal from Jake Gol- 

in, our vice president and chair- 

in of the 1957 convention commit- 
tee, resulted in Mr. Shivers accepting 
the invitation to be a convention 
peaket Mr. Nafziger said 

Mr. Shivers is a graduate of the 
University of Texas and holds honor- 
iry degrees of Doctors of Laws from 
Baylor University, East Texas Baptist 
College, St. Edward's University and 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. He has held public office for 
many years in Texas having served 
in the state senate from 1935-46, as 
lieutenant governor 1947-49 and gov- 
ernor from 1949 to January of this 
year. He also served in the US. 


Army in the European Theater dur- 
ing World War II 

Mr. Shivers is chairman of the 
3oard of Western Pipe Line, Inc. and 
a director of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, and the Capital 
National Bank in Austin. He is a 
member of the Texas State Bar Assn., 
American Bar Assn., American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity 


Cake Branch Session 

Problems of leadership and train- 

ing will be studied—and answered 
by bakers attending the Wholesale 
Cake Branch session on Oct. 19. A 
cake exhibit, including a complete 
line of cakes, sweet rolls, donuts, and 
display equipment gathered from bak- 
eries in all sections of the U.S., will 
open at 1 p.m. on the mezzanine floor 
Roland F. Wells, general sales man- 
ager for the cake division of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
and chairman of the Wholesale Cake 
Branch, will preside at the session. 

(Turn to ABA PLANS on page 28) 
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Russell-Miller Plans to Construct 
Major River Terminal in Alton 


Russell-Miller Mill- 
announced plans for the 
expansion of its grain handling and 
storage facilities here and construc- 
tion of a dock and marine terminal. 
The expansion is contingent upon pur- 
chase by Russell-Miller of two 400-ft. 
tracts of riverfront property 


ALTON, ILL 


ing Co. na 


A large amount of Illinois grain 
now being hauled to East St. Louis 
and St. Louis would be marketed in 
Alton if new storage and water trans- 
portation facilities were available, ac- 
cording to company officials. It is 
their hope that the large new truck, 
rail and barge transfer facilities plan- 
ned by Russell-Miller will give Alton 
the most modern and complete grain 
handling facilities south of Chicago, 
in addition to bringing many more 
farmers to trade in Alton. Plans call 
for the new facilities to provide also 
for the handling of soybeans and corn 
grown in the Alton area 

Last year Russell-Miller acquired 
ill of the old Sparks Milling Co. ele- 

ators and mill, plus two other build- 
ings. Plans are now in preparation for 
extensive improvement of the former 
Sparks properties 

sids for construction of the new 
dock and marine facilities will be 
called for as soon as the necessary 
iuthorization is obtained from the 
city tate and federal governments 
for the use of the Mississippi river 
bank 

Dissolution Announced 

Dissolution of the Mississippi Ele- 
vator Co., which had taken over the 
old Sparks mill property, was dis- 
closed by state officials who issued 
the dissolution papers. Russell-Miller 
had assumed control of Mississippi 
Elevator last December in the first 
of a series of moves aimed at making 
possible the proposed expansion 

The transaction wa i stock ar- 
rangement whereby Russell-Miller 
bought out all of Mississippi's stock 
from George S. Milnor and his sons, 
ind from K. K. Hoaglam . who had 
purchased his stock from other mem- 





William Beatty, 92, 
New York Grain 


Exporter, Dies 


NEW YORK-—-Willian 


whe wa ictive in the 


jeatty, 92, 
rain-export 
trade in New York until he retired 
in 1930 and was a former president 
f the New York Produce Exchange, 
died July 15 at his home in St. Peters- 
bur Fla 

Mr. Beatty was born and educated 
in Montreal. He came to New York 
in 1899 to enter the grain-exporting 


business with his brother, the late 
Edward Beatty. He later joined the 
grain exporting firm of Barnes-Ame 
= ind was treasurer and manager 
of the « mpany for 20 years 

Durir World War I, Mr. Beatty 
was ( troller of the United States 
Grain Corp., a division of the Nation- 
il Food Administration, in charge of 
sendit millions of dollar worth of 
grain and flour to the Allied nations 
He was also associated with Herbert 
Hoover in Belgium relief work dur- 
ing this period. He president of 


the New York Produce 
from 1927-1930. Mr 


Exchange 
Beatty was ac 


tive in church work, and when he 
lived in New York, he was on the 
board of managers of the Washington 
Heights YMCA 


bers of the Sparks family in former 
years. In the process of dissolution, 
the Mississippi Elevator Co. will 
transfer its assets to Russell-Miller. 

Locally, it is hoped that construc- 
tion of the proposed new facilities 
will restore and even surpass Al- 
ton’s early fame as a grain process- 
ing and transportation center. One 
hundred years ago the Alton water- 
front was the center of a flourishing 
traffic in grain transportation. Today 
none of the many barge loads of 
grain which go through the locks 
originates in Alton 
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Joseph F. La Barge 


Retires from Bakery 


LOS ANGELES Joseph F. La 
Barge, plant manager for the Weber 
Baking Co. in Santa Barbara, was 
honored recently at a dinner dance at 
the Miramar Hotel in Santa Barbara 
Nearly 200 employees of the Santa 
Barbara plant and Interstate Baker- 
ies Corp. general offices in Kansas 
City and Los Angeles gathered to pay 
tribute to Mr. La Barge, who retired 
from active business July 1 after 31 
years with Weber's 

R. Dale Weber of Los Angeles, 
founder of the Weber Jaking Co., 
presented Mr. La Barge with a “per- 
petual” clock on behalf of the corpora- 
tion. Paul MacQuiddy, route super- 
visor, presented him with a contour 
chair—a gift from the plant employ- 
ees. After joining Weber's in 1926, 
Mr. La Barge advanced quickly from 
route salesman, supervisor, assistant 
sales manager to plant manager, the 
position which he has occupied since 
1930 

Mr. La Barge has four sons and one 
daughter. Lester, his eldest son, has 
been with Weber 29 years and is 
sales manager. Leonard is also with 
Interstate as a route salesman and 
has been with Weber 20 years. Her- 
bert, prior to accepting a position in 
Phoenix, Ariz., was with Interstate 
for 22 years 


Undesirable Wheat 
Varieties Named 


By USDA 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has named 31 
wheat varieties which are undesir 
able because of inferior milling o1 
baking qualities and which will b 
discounted 20¢ bu. in price support 
rates on the 1958 wheat crop Fight 
new varieties have been added to the 
list of 23 designated as undesirable 
for the 1957 wheat price support pro 
gram. Discounts to discourage plant 
ings of undesirable wheat varieti« 
were included in the price support 
program for the first time on the 
1956 wheat crop 

The 31 varicties named as undesir 
able for the 1958 weat support pro 
gram follow by class 

Hard Red Winter BlucJacket 
Chiefkan, Cimarron, Early Blackhull 
Kanking, NewChief, Pawnee Sel. 33 
Purkof, RedChief ted Hull ted 
Jacket and Stafford 

Soft Red Winter KanQueen, Kaw 
vale, Nured and Seabreez 

Hard Red Spring —- Gasser, Henry 
(except in Wisconsin and Washing 
ton), Kinney, Premier, Progress 
SpinkcotaSturgeon 

Durum--Golden Ball, Peliss and 
Pentad 

White — Fifty Fold, Florence, Gre« 
son, Rex and Sonora 

The designated variett\« were 
found to be undesirable for comme: 
cial food use. The 
adopted in the 
discourage their production and les 
sen the possibility of U.S. wheat of 


discount was 
upport opel ition to 


inferior quality finding its way into 
domestic and export channel] 

Acreage of these “undesirabl 
varieties have been declining in re 
cent yea! USDA official iid. and 
the discount in the price support pro 
gram is credited with speeding up 
this trend 

Application of the discount of 20¢ 
bu. to producer support rates will be 
the same under the 1957 opera 
tion. The pric upport regulation 
for the 1958 program will p ovide foi 
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rarding un 
varieties similar to the 
certifications made by producers that 
they produced the wheat and pro 
duced it in the current crop year 
Because these varieties are difficult 
to determine from threshed samples 
of wheat, the identification of the 
variety going under price support 
will be the producer's responsibility 
based on his knowledge of the va 
reties he seeded and harvested 
USDA officials said. Even though 
some of the undesirable varieties 
might have protein content high 
enough for a premium, no protein 
premiums will apply to any of the 
undesirable varieties in determining 
the loan rat they state. Similiarly 
no amber or hard amber durum pre 
miums will apply 


producer certification  reé 
desirablk 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 








Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City. Mo, MERCHANTS 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


. 
Millers 
Hicn Grave Spring Wueat Flours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





Filled for YOU with 


make 


FERMINAL 









CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 


wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


AND SUBTERKMINAL FPACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTREAL coortrarive crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















ON DOING AS THE ROMANS DID 
—In the early period which preceded 
Roman greatness, the nation thrived 
largely because of a favorable soil and 
“4 suitable climate. Roman agricul- 
ture was built on a golid free-hold 
foundation, This was the necessary 
preliminary phase for the develop- 
ment of the character and application 
required to support any industrial and 
colomal might. The Roman legions 
were made up almost entirely from 
young men drawn from the small 
land holdings 

When, however, Rome became a 
colonial power and made serfs out of 
farmers of other nations, she not only 
ruined the agriculture of North 
Africa, Asia Minor and parts of Spain 
and France, but she also ruined her 
own agriculture. The small land hold- 
ings unable to exist, were taken over 
by prosperous merchants, soldiers or 
politicians, not so much for their 


value as produe ng units, but to pro- 
vide evidence of opulence and posi- 
tion. Slaves were hired to run the 
farms. This development proceeded 


on an enormous scale until Roman 
farms even failed to provide enough 
men for the legions. Then troops had 
to be hired 
@ Enter, the Subsidy —The menial 
task of producing food was left to 
erfs of other countries or slaves on 
the great estates at home. What was 
once ® proud and independent oc- 
cupation became the ward of the 
wealthy or of the state. As this sys- 
tem failed, and as the Romans’ power 
diminished, farmers eventually were 
ubsidized to stay on the land, Spe- 
cial doles were developed to meet 
certain special requirements. Great 
irrigation and drainage schemes were 
carried out by government, all at the 
taxpayer's expense 

Farming in Italy today with the 
exception of the almost indestructible 


Po valley bears tragie evidence of 
the failure of Roman. policy. This 
hould stand as a reminder to all of 


us that no state or government is 
capable of maintaining the produc- 
tivity of the soil, From time im- 
memorial, there has been a_ close 
between the individual 
Reverence for the soil 
and all that it means is a feeling 
deeply embedded in the soul of the 
intelligent farmer. Only such men 
can preserve the soil and maintain 
or inerease its productivity. 
® No God-given Right—There is, how- 
ever, no God-given right that indi- 
cates farmers have any special func- 
tion to play in the economy, differing 
from any other producing group 
When any group, be they farmers, 
laborers, or large industrial empires, 
commences to feed upon the national 
treasury without compensating re- 
turns, chaos is inevitable, The mod- 
ern form of bloodletting is inspired 
by politicians and others in this na- 
tion who fail to see any further than 
the end of their prodding scalpel. 
The Romans, too, had a word for it. 


association 
and the soil 
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The Emperor Tiberius in a letter t 


the Roman Senate said: ‘That these 
abuses are the subject of discussio 
at every dinner table and the topic 
of conversation in all private cirel 

I know quite well and yet, let a law 
be made with proper sanctions, and 
every man who calls for a reform will 
be the first to make objections. The 
public peace, they will say, is di 


turbed; illustrious familie ire it 
danger of ruin.” 
These words were written two 


thousand years ago. I am repeatiny 
them for a purpose, for I am con 
vinced that we are at present goin 
through a similar evolution in the 
development of Western civilization 
where the degeneration of agriculturs 
is obvious and where the measure 
taken to correct it are somewhat 
similar to those attempted by the 
Romans 

During the past few weeks we in 
Canada have, in my opinion, been 
subject to a public spectacle of men 
competing with each other for ele¢ 
tion to office making statements and 
promises with little or no recogni 
tion of basic facts, Of all the pro 
mises indicated by the many pol 
ticlans none are more Judicrous noi 
more substantially unsound, both eco 
nomically and socially, than the con 
cept that agriculture 
stantial increased support from the 
national treasury to survive 

This situation seems to be growin 
progressively worse. With each elec 
tion campaign, agriculture seems to 
he selected as the one industry which 
the government above all should take 
under its wing and nurture. While 
it is obvious to anyone who inquiré 
into the matter that the farm vot 
is of tremendous importance poli 
tically, little mention was made to 
the great bulk of the taxpayers, that 
they, not the farmers, would have to 
pay the bill 

A similar situation must have ex 


needs sub 





ted in Rome when Horace wrote: 
What does ruinous time not impair? 
The age of our parents, more de- 
generate than that of our grand- 
fathers, made us even more worth- 
less, and we will give birth to a still 
nore vicious progeny.” 

How can this great nation of ours 
expect to continue its rate of pro- 
ressive development if the govern- 
ment continues to build into agricul- 
ture the same seeds of decay that 
became so ruinous in Roman times? 
Kven now it seems too late to ex- 
pect anything but very courageous 
leadership to extricate this country 
from an approach to agricultural 
problems based on political and not 
izronomic consideration. There was 
no indication in this last election that 
iny such leadership was forthcoming. 


® Degeneration in the U.S.—We in 
Canada have been struggling valiant- 
ly to withstand the terrific impact of 
i degenerating agriculture in the 
U.S. However, we must be aware that 
by copying or in any way imitating 
the American system, we can only 
hasten the degeneration of a very 
important aspect of the Canadian 
economy. The more support that is 
iven to Canadian agriculture and 
the less responsibility it assumes it- 
elf to overcome its many problems, 
the faster will it decay as a responsi- 
ble and necessary part of the na- 
tional economic life. Somehow or 
other the mystic and romantic aspects 
of agriculture have become so deeply 
engrained in the public philosgphy, 
that we find it very difficult tos face 
this picture realistically : 

toman 
times or, even further, to Greek 
mythology where the mysteries of 
the soil were so great they neces- 
itated the creation of a special god- 
dess. This was the goddess Demeter. 
She had top priority with the V.I.P.s 
of that time. The Romans adopted 


This also goes back to 





**Lit Cummins, from over to Four Mile Creek,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ““was down here 






/ tother day cryin’ and carryin’ on because of some 
uw~ flapdoodle he'd read in the paper. Seems as ef’n, 
contrarywise to all the talk about 
surpluses, it won’t be more’n a 
jiffy before the population of the 
earth will be too big for us to feed. 

‘Lit,’ says I, between his sobs, 

‘y’ know it ain’t that God Al- 

mighty has fallen short with His 
long-range planning, so’s there’s 
too much wheat one time an’ not 
enough another; it’s nothin’ but the dang 


orneriness of men that’s got things all 
snarled up so we ain’t usin’ the Lord’s blessin’s in the right 
way. Instead of wailin’ about what He ain’t done you'd 
oughter be cussin’ about what we ain’t doin’.’”’ 
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this same lady and changed her name 
to Ceres. Her importance is well dem- 
onstrated in the word “cereal” which 
has been handed down to us and is 
still in common use. 

There were many great festivals, 
feasts and sacrifices devoted to these 
fair ladies and much of this rever- 
ence and these mysteries of the soil 
and of fertility have been handed 
down to us. Thanksgiving is but one 
example 

Agriculture has always been as- 
sociated with mysteries, with folk- 
lore and with the most fantastic 
conglomeration of superstitions. Peo- 
ple still call upon the moon, the sun 
or the stars to create more abun- 
dance. Unquestionably, many of our 
religious traditions have stemmed 
from the same type of reverence. Un- 
questionably, our inability to. ap- 
proach the _ agricultural problem 
realistically is also associated with 
thousands of years of such condition- 
ing 
@ Votes No Solution—This problem 
cannot be solved in the polling booth. 
How can any intelligent person go to 
the farm people and ask them to sup- 
port a program for their gradual eli- 
mination? Likewise, how can any in- 
telligent person expect the farmers 
to refuse to vote for handouts? It 
takes a pretty stalwart citizen to 
vote against a policy that will guaran- 
tee a greater and greater income for 
doing less and less 
@ Farmers must not be left to the 
politicians—There must be a basic 
understanding by all intelligent Cana- 
dians dedicated to keeping this coun- 
try as free from the stagnation of 
government control as is consistent 
with both social and economic prog- 
ress. Agriculture cannot thrive as a 
ward of the state. Agriculture can- 
not thrive as a satellite to industry 
Agriculture can survive when the 
people engaged in this very necessary 
occupation have achieved the inde- 
pendence and self-respect that is so 
much a part of any progressive agri- 
culture. The stagnation of the peas- 
antry of European farming and the 
serfdom of farming under dictator- 
ship all can be avoided by the crea- 
tion of conditions which attract en- 
terprise and promise reward for initi- 
ative 

Such conditions must be made to 
prevail in the Canadian agricultural 
scene, but not at public expense. This 
achievement will be realized when 
farmers, business men, merchandisers 
and government work together in full 
trust and appreciation of each other’s 
problems. Failure to do so could re- 
sult in further deterioration of a 
situation already loaded with poli- 
tical dynamite 

The whole idea of government as 
the Great White Father is wrong and 
must be counteracted with vigor, 
sincerity and determinarion.—J. M. 


Appleton, Greenmelk Co., Wallace- 
burg, Ont., in an address to the On- 
tario Flour Millers Assn. 
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LOW ON THE TOTEM POLE 


DDRESSING flour millers in convention as- 
sembled, Charles Ritz, chairman of the board 
of the International Milling Co., 


ive fell 
executive 


earlier this year 
millers a startling reference point fo1 
thinking on the status of the industry's 
profit-making. He had seen a tabulation of com- 
parative net income figures of 1,800 manufactur- 
ing companies in the U.S., he said, which showed 
ification with a ratio of 
profit to gross sales as low that of flour mill- 
ing 


only one business cla 


You are all familiar with the profit picture 
ind of the industry in gen- 
Ritz commented, “and you realize that 
profit on sale just 2¢ on the dollar 
ippeal to be 


ft your own company 
eral Mr 
<¥%o net 

acceptable in the milling business 
And you also know many mills are earning as lit- 
ales dollar. Yet, do you 
realize that the average percentage of profit to 
ales for the 1,800 firms I have spoken of was 
6% ? Just think of it—that’s four or five times 
better than the average in our industry.” 


tle as l¢ or less on the 


The profit ratio, M1 
low of 


titz said, “ranged from a 
for the meat packing 
16.4% for the 32 cement 


companies 


nine-tenths of 1° 
industry to a high of 


manufacturing represented gut re 


member that only the meat packers were below 
the 1% or 2% we millers have suffered over the 
yeal 


Whether or not the situation has changed so 


far as the milling industry is concerned since Mr 
Ritz made his stop-look-listen addresses of earlier 
this year can only be determined as stockholders 
of milling companies examine the current financial 
reports of their officers and cash their dividend 
checks. But the reference point of profits in other 
ireas of the American economy have not material- 
ly changed in the interim, and their performance 
admonitory banner which M1 
raised. A current Federal Trade Commis- 
ion financial report indicates that manufacturing 
corporations in the U.S. had sales of $79.6 billion 


7 of 


in the first quarter of this year, which is 7% 


till supports the 


Ritz ha 


higher than sales in the first quarter of last yea 


though 2% than the amount recorded in 


the last quarter of 1956 


lowe! 
Net profit after taxes in 


the first three months of this year were $4.1 bil- 
lion, compared with $4 billion in the first quarte1 
of last year and $4.3 billion in the fourth quarter 


The most significant figures in the 
Trade report, relative to Mr 
profit lag in the 


dicating 


Federal] 
Ritz’ disclosures of 
milling industry, are those in- 
that his reference point of profits after 
taxes in other industries than milling remains ap 
proximately the ime—at a level significantly 
than that of Profit for all U.S 
manufacturing corporations after taxes per dol- 


higher milling 
lar of sales in the first quarter of this year is 
shown by the Federal Trade Commission to be 
).1¢, against 5.2¢ in the last quarter of 1956 

The Federal Trade Commission survey does not 
indicate the precise profit relationship of flour 
t of American industry, but at 
least it does not shake Mr. Ritz’ unhappy convic- 
tion that on this totem pole milling is still low 
Mah 


milling to the re 


one : HME STAFF OF LiFe 


MANY HAPPIER RETURNS 


AXPAYERS are applauding A. N. Sadlak, a 
"'_ congressman from Connecticut, who has in- 
troduced H. R. 6452-——a bill to reduce federal in 
come tax rates. This bill is being acclaimed by 
overburdened taxpayers everywhere as a sound 
ipproach to achieving a moderate and equitable 
tax structure. Simply stated, here’s what it aims 
to bring about 

Budgeted” tax reductions over a five-year pe- 
riod, bringing the top rates of tax on our incomes 
iown to 42%. And it would do the same for cor- 
poration income. As Mr. Sadlak says, “There is 
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no reason why an 


umneorporited business o1 
other individual taxpayer should pay a higher top 
rate of tax than a corporate People 
now pay up to 91% and corporations 52%, but 
tep. Sadlak has seen the justice and value of a 
much lower rate—and the same top rate 
kinds of income. 


taxpayer,” 


on both 


But H.R. 6452 is not just concerned with the 
top rates. It would bring the basic rate for indi 
viduals from the present 20°. down to 15%, with 
further reductions in the middle income brackets 
where the rates rise so steeply. Mr. Sadlak spot 
lighted these examples of rate reduction: $4,000 
$6,000 bracket, from 26 to 174; $8,000-$10,000 
bracket, from 34 to 19%; $12,000-$14,000 bracket, 
from 43 to 21%; $16,000-$18,000 bracket, from 50 
to 23%; and $20,000-$22,000 bracket, from 56 to 


Ti 
20% 


If there should be anyone needing a reason 
why rates must be reduced all along the line, here 
it is, in the words of Mr. Sadlak: “I am convinced 
that achievement of a moderate schedule of in- 
come tax rates is necessary to the continued vital- 
ity and growth of our nation’s economy, and to 
the maximum advances in the standard of living 
of all our citizens.” 

These reductions can be made out of economic 
growth, without revenue loss to the government 
and within balanced budget Mr. Sadlak 
“The reductions can be granted to our 


Says 
citizens 
out of the increased revenues resulting from nor 
mal economic growth without increasing any other 
taxes if government spending is brought un 
der control.” 

Mr. Sadlak has wisely provided for human 
frailties even in the “best laid plans” of the Con 
gress and the Administration. If it looks as if a 
deficit might occur becauss f any one of the 
scheduled tax reductions, his bill 
safeguard of a postponement without change in 
the basic law. 


provides the 


tep. Sadlak needs more than polite applause 
in order to pull his bill through. He needs the 
needling of a lot of other congressmen by 
own clamorous constituents 


their 
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WHAT THE FARMER CAN DO 
Farm Journal 


HE day is coming fast iys F 

when farmers will have to depend on them 
selves more and on government les 
writes Farm 
Farmers wield les 


City congressmen are 
consumer's viewpoint mor¢ 


The signs,” Journal editor, 


are clear to see power with 
every election voting the 
emphatically Their 
recent vote on the soil bank was merely the most 
triking instance. And many farmers are growing 
skeptical as they watch one program after an 
with See 


other come and go. Many would agree 


retary Benson that the evidence of the last 24 
years is inescapable: farmer vill not accept, leg 
islators will not vote, administrators cannot im 
pose the kind of controls necessary to get the job 


done 


Is there reason, then, to despair? Certainly 


not. Farm Journal believes there is a great deal 
farmers can do Some thin they can do for 
themselves. Some they have a right to a k goV 
ernment to do 

Doing things yourself urest and best. And 


farmers are doing much. As commodity group 


they are improving their product, then getting out 
and selling it. Several groups have voted a check 
off to finance selling campaigns. They are spend 
ing their own money, and vigorously 

Many an individual farmer has found some 
way to sell an individual product at a special 
price. Some are processing their product and col 
lecting a middleman's profit 

Perhaps half of the 


many 


farmers——and 
working off the farm 
part time. It’s strenuous but they are getting into 
good financial Kealth,” 

So far, so good-—but 


nations 


farm women —are 


at this point the Journal 


hedges. Farmers, it says, have a right to call on 
their government for some help, too 

The future of farming is good,” says the Jour 
nal. “But we are justified in vigorously asking 
government to help in such ways as actually can 
work. And we can be prepared to do still more 
for ourselves,” 

All the possibilities of the conservation re- 
serve haven't been explored, the Journal believes 
Whole farms should be placed in the soil bank, 
it suggests, instead of spoiling the efficiency of 
other farms 

Despite the understandable expediency of the 
Journal editorial hedge it is significant that this 
should added to the growing 
chorus of responsible voices calling for less farm 
aid from government and more from the farmer 
himself 


voice have been 
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*&8A NOTE ON DIVVYING 
five per cent of all U.S. income, in the 25 years 
ending with 1955, says the National Education 
Program, relying on U.S. Department of Com- 
merce figures, went to 93% of our families. In 
other words, the great bulk of income goes to 
the majority of families, in the middle income 
range. “It is well,” writes the Program's editor, 
“to examine closely the upper income 
bracket. Seven per cent of the families in Amer- 
ica receive incomes of $10,000, And only 3% are 
in the $15,000-and-above bracket. If all of the in 
come in the $15,000-and-above bracket, after taxes 
are paid, were divided evenly among the people 
of America, each would receive less than 50¢ a 
day from that source. If all the net income in the 
$25,000-and-over category were to be evenly 
distributed, each of us would get only 15¢ a day. 
And without 


UP—Eighty 


more 


these upper categories our own 
present income would soon start to crumble, for 
it is from these brackets that come a big portion 
of adventure capital or investment money to build 
new manufacturing plants and start new busi- 


nesses, creating new jobs and making good times.” 


OHEAD 18 THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


The great historian, Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, left us a striking formula for the preserva- 
tion of individual liberty and free enterprise, He 
said: “Our rulers will best promote the improve- 
ment of the people by strictly confining them- 
selves to their own legitimate duties; by leaving 
capital to find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and intelligence 
their natural reward, idleness and folly their nat 
ural punishment; by maintaining peace; by de- 
fending property, by diminishing the price of law 
and by observing economy in every department 
of the state. * * * Let the government do these 

~assuredly the people will do the rest.” 


GAEAO 1@ THe eTare ’ re 


Indicative of what restrictions are 
doing to wheat growing are the following figures 
from the July government crop report: The State 
of Mississippi this year will produce 4,050,000 bu. 
of winter wheat, 10 times the 1956 production. 
The State of Louisiana will produce 1,490,000 bu., 
nearly 2'\4, times the 1956 outturn. Kansas, how- 
ever, will have the smallest crop in more than 
30 years. 


acreage 
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For eign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Nationalized 
Flour Trade 


Britain's Socialists, hungry for a 
return to the power they enjoyed in 
the immediate post-war years, are 
writing their political manifesto in 
for a general election which 
must come, under the U.K. parlia- 


reading 


mentary ystem, sometime before 
1960 
The ocialists have been cured of 


their nationalization beanfeast for 
the industries taken over by the gov- 
ernment are among the most ineffici- 
ent in Britain today despite the ef- 
forts of the Conservative administra- 
tion to improve the organization. 

Yet the Socialists still dream about 


state-controlled industry and their 
latest plan appears to be one which 
involve the aequirement, by their 
government, of shares in the most 
prosperous of Britain’s industries. 
Thus they would control, or even 
own, the industries selected, 

High among the list is the flour 
milling business. This ought to be 
good news for American, Canadian 
and Australian millers if the history 


of other state-controlled industries in 
Britain is any criterion, For instance, 
take coal mines. Britain is built on 


coal. Yet soon after the government 
nationalized the mines, the govern- 
ment had to import coal from the 
U.S. So if the government runs the 
flour like it is running other 
major industries, look for more flour 
imports from overseas. 

But it would be inadvisable to ex- 
tend plant capacities on the strength 
of this. The idea of acquiring con- 
trol of a company through share hold- 


trade 


ing means that present manage- 
ment experienced men like the 
Rank and Vernon families—-would re- 
main in control, Part of the trouble 


issociated with nationalized indus- 


tries of the postwar era was the ne- 
potism practised by the Socialists. A 
state industry was seen as an ideal 
resting ground for retired trade un- 


and “jobs for the boys 
the bucketful. The problem 
is could the Socialists resist the 
temptation to find some juicy plums 
for the elite of the party 

If they did, then the chances are 
they would not have a hope of re- 
taining the services of men like Lord 
Rank, Joseph Rank, Wilfred Vernon 
and tTlumphrey Vernon to mention 
only four of the plentiful milir~ ’usi- 
ness talent available in Britain today 


ion officials 
eninge by 


Crop Losses 
In China 


The next plea for help in providing 
wheat and other grains may come 
from China. Reports reaching Hong 
Kon that heavy rains and floods 
in the southern part of the country 


have damaged crops while drouth has 
reduced prospects in the north and 
east 


It is too early to estimate the dam- 


awe at this stage but this adverse 
weather which followed a cool and 
damp spring adds to the difficulties 
already caused by last year's floods 


and typhoons. Some crops have been 
taken off this season and although 
yields are not high, the first harvest 
has been described by the Communist 
authorities as satisfactory. 

If Red China could be brought back 
into the legitimate trading sphere, 


the west coast of the U.S. would en 
joy much wider business. That is the 
view held by the trade. The potential 
business in Red China ig seen a 
enormous, not only in grains, but in 
other commodities as well. There are 
some who hold firmly to the view that 
before long trade with Red China 
will be allowed and they are prepar 
ing for the boom that, in their opin 
ion, is sure to come 


Better Grain Crops 
In Argentina 


More Argentinian grain—-bread and 
feed—will be available for world 
markets this season. Though the 
latest crop estimate has pared earlier 
forecasts, the outturns for the major 
grains will be well those 
achieved in the crop year 1955-56 


above 


The production of wheat ha 
assessed at 260.9 million 
increase of 35% 


bee n 
bushels, an 
over last year 

Rye production will be 31,494,000 
the estimate states. Last year, the 
offtake was 25,743,000 bu will 
produce 73,920,000 bu 16.881 
000 a year ago and barley will stand 
at 62,668,000 bu 13,685,000 in 
1955-56 


Food Trends in India 
Onder Inquiry 


The government of India has set up 
a seven-man committee to inquire in 
to the food situation, One aim of the 
country’s present increased produc 
tion plans is to cut down the inde 
pendence on overseas sources 
ticularly the U.S., for grain 

The committee will review the 
present food situation and examine 
the causes of the rising trend in food 
prices since 1955. It will also asse 
likely trends in demand and the avail 


Oats 


against 


against 


par- 


ability of food grains over the next 
few years. For this purpose the com 
mittee will take into account step 


taken and those proposed to be taken 


under the second five-year plan op 





U.S. GRAIN EXHIBIT— 


Grains and grain products were among the 


ited by the central and state gov- 
nments to increase food production 
tther facets of the inquiry will be 
he impact of the rising development 
xpenditure, the increase in popula- 
yn and urbanization on the demand 
marketable surpluses, and the 
lability of food grains from 
vad in relation to requirements 
1 in the light of the foreign ex- 
position 


’ _ 
New Zealand Has 
’ y , 
New Wheat Variety 
Research men employed by the gov- 
ernment of New Zealand have de- 
eloped a new wheat variety. Named 
it combines high yields, good 
quality and excellent agrono- 
ec characteristics, reports say. In 


nange 


Aotea,” 


aking 


iddition, the researchers claim that it 
lor not lodge or shatter, threshes 
vell, and is resistant to leaf diseases 


Aotea will replace other varieties 


in the major wheat areas of New 
Zealand. Farmers will sow about 1,- 
000 bu. on 650 acres this year. This 


hould bring an estimated harvest of 
7,000 bu. in 1958, enough to sow 18,- 
100 acres which should yield 


810.000 bu 


about 
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J.D. Allen Honored 
With Oil Painting 


NEW YORK—John D. Allen of Al 
Co., past president of 
the New York Produce Exchange, has 
been presented with an oil 
The Battery 


Produce 


en Shipping 


painting, 
Demolition of the Old 
suilding,” in 
hi services to the 


recognition of 
exchange. The 
presentation was made on behalf of 
the membership by Jules M. Sal 
monowitz of Superintendence Co., 
Ine., another past president, at a re- 
cent reception in the rooms of the 
New York Produce Exchange Lunch- 
eon Club. Samuel R. Strisik, current 
president, presided 








U.S. 


commodities displayed in the market promotion exhibit presented by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at the 1957 International Samples Fair in Barce- 
lona. This picture shows open bins that enabled fairgoers to see and handle 
U.S. wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye and sorghum grain. In addition, cake baking 
with prepared mixes was demonstrated in a model kitchen. The USDA exhibit, 
which drew an attendance of 650,000, received two first-prize awards as the 
outstanding international exhibit at the fair. The exhibit, including the pavil- 
ion in which the displays are housed, was constructed in demountable fashion 
and will be reshown at future fairs in Europe and South America. 
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Canadian Prairie 
Crop Struck 
By Drouth 


WINNIPEG—“Scorching sunshine 
and parching winds, during the past 
two weeks, have turned a promising 
prairie crop picture into a dismal 
drouth scene—-the worst experienced 
on the western grain belt since 1947,” 
states the Winnipeg Free Press crop 
report of July 18. It suggests that 
should this year’s average yield an 
acre decline to the 13.7 bu. in 1947, 
the current year’s acreage would pro- 
duce a crop of less than 300 million 
bushels 

The report states that at scattered 
points in the prairie provinces farm- 
ers have started plowing down their 
1957 crops. Almost all of Saskatche- 
wan, a major part of Alberta and the 
extreme western section of Manitoba 
have already suffered drouth damage 
with losses running over 40% in some 
districts. “Unless generous rains come 
within the next few days, damage 
will be much more severe.” 

The Free pointed out that 
the survey was completed before the 


Press 


severe wind and hail storm that 
swept over a large stretch of Sas- 
katchewan on July 17 

(The storm broke about 40 miles 


southwest of Moose Jaw and swept 
in a northeasterly direction for 200 
miles and lashed crops with heavy 
hail, torrential rains and an 80-mile- 
an-hour wind.) 

Western Canada will not produce 
a heavy crop, the report states. Im- 
mediate rains over the entire area are 
needed and crops on stubble and light 
land have already been hard hit and 
summerfallow, even with its extra 
moisture reserves, is also being set 
back 

Only in Manitoba, northeastern 
Saskatchewan and northern Alberta 
are there large districts where rain- 
fall has been sufficient to produce 
considerably better than average 
crops, the Free Press states. Except 
for the rainfall in 
Manitoba has been adequate to ex- 
cessive and the over-all yields 
on the prairies are indicated for that 
province 

Rainfall which fell in Western 
Canada during the week ended July 
15, mainly in the form of thunder- 
storms, was extremely variable, rang- 
ing from nothing at all in some dis- 
tricts to several inches at certain 
points in the Peace River area of Al- 


western section, 


best 


berta, southern and central Saskache- 
wan and parts of Manitoba, according 
to the Searle Grain Co. report for 
the week. “With temperatures in all 


normal, 
received 


well 


crops 


three provinces above 
prospects for which 
little or no rainfall declined appreci- 
ably although summerfal- 
low land held up reasonably well in 
the face of declining available mois- 
ture supplies,”’ the report said 

The report stated that growing sea- 
son rains from April 1 to July 15 now 
stand at 65% of normal for Alberta; 
68% for Saskatchewan, and 105% of 
normal for Manitoba, with the 
weighted average for the three prairie 
provinces at 71% of normal 


those on 


FLAX EXPORTS INCREASE 

WINNIPEG Canadian flax ex- 
ports remain well ahead of last year, 
and May clearances of 2,597,000 bu 
increased the total for the 10 months 
of 1956-57 to 18,634,000 bu. compared 
with 10,107,000 in the same August- 
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May period a year earlier. None of 
the flax went to the U.S. Flax exports 
from Canada will be the largest in 
43 years 
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Wheat Stocks 


Increase 
At the close of the current crop 
year on July 31, Canada will have 


380 million bushels of 
This will be about 
last three 
there will be some 


approximately 
wheat in elevators 
the same as the 
However 


seasons 
135 mil- 


lion bushels more in surplus farm 
stocks George H. MclIvor, chief com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 


Board told the Interprovincial Farm 


Union Council at a meeting in Win- 
nipeg. The increase in farm stocks 
will occur in spite of the fact that 
during the present crop year pro- 
ducers have marketed or will mar- 
ket 350 million bushels of wheat and 
200 million bushels of other grains. 


Mr. MclIvor said that at the start 
of the present crop year the board 
had hoped to maintain the high level 
of exports attained in tl previous 
crop year. During the first half the 


movement was sufficient to reach 
that objective, but in the last half 
Canada ran into difficulties “largely 
due to the massive nature of the 


U.S. wheat disposal programs,” and 
the export movement dropped off 
Mr. MclIvor said that 
present crop year the U.S 
port 500 million bushels 
43% of all the wheat and 


during the 
will ex- 
of wheat or 
flour en- 


tering into international trade. As a 
result of the U.S. policy of selling 
wheat at local currencies, by barter 


for strategic goods for longterm 


credit arrangements or as outright 
gifts, Canada’s wheat export level 
for 1956-57 will approximate 265 
million bushels 


Farmers Maintain 
Heavy Deliveries 

If farmers in Western Canada con- 
tinue to deliver the five major grains 


to country elevators in the present 


volume to the end of the 1956-57 crop 
year on July 31, the 12-month pre- 
liminary total will exceed 550 mil- 
lion bushels. If the pattern of pre- 
vious years follows the total will 


climb still higher, At the close of the 


1955-56 crop year, the preliminary 
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total 540 million bushels, 
but several weeks later when the ad- 
justments were completed the final 
official figure was 560 million 


stood at 


In 37 consecutive crop years, farm- 
ers’ deliveries to country elevators on 
the five major grains combined 
(wheat, oats, barley, flax and rye) 
reached the 560 million bushel mark 
on only five occasions. Many observ- 
ers consider the current crop year’s 
delivery volume significant in view of 
the varied handicaps encountered in 
the physical handling of Canadian 
grain both domestically and for ex- 
port. 


Loans Considered 
As Farm Aid 


Indications in Ottawa strongly sug- 
that the Federal Government 
will proclaim Canada’s Interim Farm 
Finance Act so that it may become 
effective Sept. 1. Under this act 
farmers can obtain loans to help 
them finance the harvesting of their 
1957 crops. It provides for a maxi- 
mum advance of $3,000 through 
banks against crop delivery 

Officials of the 


gest 


three prairie wheat 


pools, meeting in Winnipeg July 12 
and 13, wired John Diefenbaker 
prime minister, requesting him to 
make cash advances on ‘arm-stored 
grain available to farmers in the 


west not later than the beginning of 
September. However it is now sug- 
gested that cash advances would con- 
stitute a part payment on grain still 
to be delivered to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. If this course of action 
is adopted an amendment to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board Act would be 
required and this could not be done 
until Canada’s new parliament meets 
Oct. 14 

Immediate emerg¢ 
needed to offset 
tion of farmer 


‘ney measures are 
the cash short posi- 
according to the In- 
terprovincial Farm Union Council 
The council said it is evident that 
agricultural conditions have reached 
the point of a national disester due 
to continuous cost-price pressure on 
the industry. The said that 
even with disposition of the entire 
farm-held stocks of grain, farmers 
would still be in a serious debt posi- 
tion 


release 


The council supported the principle 
of parity prices through deficiency 
payments on all agricultural prod- 
ucts consumed at home, and adequate 
price supports for export commodi- 
ties; and supported the policy of em- 
bargoes to protect producers from 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect July 20 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports July 8. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 8'4¢ 
(74,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S, 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to-day 
basis. 


the effects of dumping by other coun 
tries 

The statement said the organiza 
tion will maintain a permanent “lob 
by” at Ottawa to keep all members 
of the Commons posted on the posi 
tion of the farmers 


Breakfast Food 
Volume Grows 
Factor \ 


value of shipments by 


Canada's prepared breakfast foods 
industry in 1956 amounted to $30 
968,000, an increase of more than 8‘ 


over the preceding year's $28,584,000 
according to an advance statement 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Material costs rose 18% to $12,398 
000 from $10,497,000, employe 
about 9% to 1,374 from 1,262, and 
salaries and wages 15% to $4,752,000 
from $4,139,000 
Prepared breakfast 
Shipped in 1956 to the value of $25 
957,000 compared with $23,662,000 in 


foods were 


21 


the preceding year, and unprepared 
breakfast foods to the value of $1, 
157,000 compared with $1,146,000 a 
year earlier, Shipments of corn flakes 


were valued at $8,477,000 compared 
with $8,153,000 in 1955; wheat and 
bran flakes $2,733.000 ($2,698,000); 


puffed grains $8,126,000 ($6,834,000) 
and other prepared breakfast foods 
$6,221,000 compared with $5,977,000 
in 1955 


Colfax Flour Mill 

Lost in Fire 
COLFAX, WASH 

the Colfax Flour Mill here recently 


In addition to the mill, two smaller 
buildings and two boxecars were con- 


THE @TAFE ’ 


Fire destroyed 


sumed by the flames. The mill, a 
small one, was insured for $30,000 
and the other buildings for $8,000 
The mill contained about 2,000 bu 
barley at the time of the fire. The 
fire was attributed to a hot bearing 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
protein $4.65, 1% ash clears and 
higher $4@4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 93% of 
capacity last week, Domestic sales 
averaged 213%, compared with 92% 
the preceding week and 235% a year 
io. Shipping directions were fair. 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
(Juotations July 19, basis Kansas 
Cit Family $6.50; bakers short pat- 
ent $5.78, bakers intermediate $5.68, 
first clears $5.02, second clears $4.87 

Salina: The demand for flour the 
past week was very quiet, with prices 
about 18¢ sack lower than the previ- 
ous week, Most of the flour business 
at the present time has been on a 
p.d basis. Shipping directions were 


Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
low, but prices advanced 10¢ on fam- 
ily and 2¢ on bakery. Quotations July 
19, delivered Oklahoma points in car- 
lots: Family short patent $7.30@7.50, 
standard $640@6.80; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $6.07@6.17, 95% 
standard patent $5.97@6.07, straight 
grade $5.92006,02. Truck lots higher 
on all grades 

it. Worth: There were some book- 
ings of family flour last week for 120- 
day shipment, but only a little spot 
buying of bakers’ flour and very little 
interest in export flour. The total 
volume amounted to 30% to 40% of 
capacity. Running time was down to 
around four days, Bakers’ flour was 
quoted 20¢ lower, Other prices were 
unchanged, Quotations July 19, 100 
lb. cottons: Iextra high patent family 
$7207.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.05@6.15; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.904@)', delivered Texas com- 
mon points 

Hutchinson: Only minimum re- 
quirements were filled by flour mills 
in the Hutchinson area the past 
week. ‘Transactions were Jimited to 
pds. and spot orders for immediate 
need Practically no orders were 
taken for long-range delivery as the 
market slumped 5¢ from the previous 
week. Family flour lagged, too. Ship- 
ping directions picked up, however, 
which allowed a five-day work week. 
hut prospects this week are for four 
days. Quotations July 19, basis Kan- 
is City: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched $6,300 
6.40; bakers short patent, in papers 
$5.600 5.65, standard $5,.50@5,55, 


Central West 


Chicago: The big question, “When 
is the baking trade going to book 
ihead on hard winter wheat flour?” 


remained unanswered at the end of 
the week in the central states area, 
throwing uncertainty on the situation 


here Flour amounting to around 
100°) of capacity was sold during the 
period, which is slow for this time of 
yeutl 

While the trade watches for the 
innual flood tide of southwestern 
buying, soft wheat, family and some 
hard winter wheat flour business in 
this area is being delayed. Many ob- 
ervers believe that “if and when” the 
trade books heavily on hard winters, 
the remainder of the industry will 





be carried along, and substantial bu ton sacks: Family top patent $6.80, 
iness may develop in all line top hard $7.50, ordinary $6.40; bak- 

In the meantime, some element in 100-lb. paper sacks: Cake $7.30, 
are beginning to feel that volume pastry $5.35, soft straights $5.80, 
bookings may not develop this year ears $5.50, hard winter short pat- 
Buying signs are too uncertain, they ent $6.20, standard $6.05, clears $5.40; 
say, and bakers, as well as millers, pring short patent $6.75, standard 


$6.65, clears $6.50 


East 


Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in the flour market as all mills 
ind customers awaited the new crop 
prices and the Kansas wheat to ar- 
n volume , 

Spring wheat was up 11¢ over the 
previous week. Kansas flour was 
ljown one cent. The new crop push 

expected soon. The mills are wait- 

and a bit hesitant to book with 
customers because milling costs are 


are reluctant to extend their position 
too far. To illustrate the uncertainty 
in the trade, some fairly large book 
ings of family flour were made by 
at least one mill in the area last 
week, But another mill did not feel 
the time was ripe and did not advise 
its customers to buy at this time 
Some softness in the market is dus 
yet, it is believed. Some cake flour 
high ratio was also booked durin 
the week. Prices were 40¢ under the 
current market for flour taken be 
fore July 29. 

Quotations July 19: Spring top yp and feed values are down. Some 
patent $6:15@6.50, standard $6.05@ Kansas wheat is low in protein, and 
6.40, Clear $5.70@5.88; hard winter this has kept sales low. The next few 
short $5.94@6.04, 95% patent $5.84 quays should produce some activity. 
@5,.99, clear $5.58@5.85; family $7.56 Clear flours held unchanged, as did 
@7.75; soft winter high ratio $6,814 rve. which showed no activity. Soft 
7.21, soft winter short patent $6.64 wheat was stronger due to the late 
standard $5.56@6.15, clear $5.30@ harvest 
5.87; cookie and cracker flour, pa Export activity was higher than 
pers, $5.45@5.55 the previous week 

St. Louis: Some family flour bu Business in general was static, due 
ness was done last week. But, as a_ to the hot weather. The bun and roll 
rule, only small lot replacement iles volume was up as many people 
were made. Chain bakers are still vitched to the outdoors 
holding off. Many are booked ahead Flour output here was higher than 


rive 


for a short while. In other years the the previous week. Output for a year 
big push was over at this time. Ship ago was higher, however 

ping directions were slow. Clears and One mill worked 7 days, two 5 
low grades were in fal demand d ivs, one 6 days, one 52 days, and 


Package goods were very slow 
Quotations July 19, in 100-lb. cot 


ne only 4 days 
Quotations July 19: Spring family 





ndwich x : 
Buns aX) 





PROMOTION KIT—These are the display pieces contained in International 
Milling Co. “Sandwich Bun” promotion kit. Major pieces are in full color to 
command attention and stimulate sandwich bun sales at the point of purchase. 
More than 1,000 of these kits are currently being used by retail bakers 
throughout the country. The kit furnishes a tie-in with the American Bakers 
Assn. promotion, “July is Picnic Month.” And it will be extended to the all- 
foods, all-stores promotion, “August is Sandwich Time.” The kit is one of six 
product promotion kits in the company’s “Promotion Pack for Busy Bakers.” 
The five other kits, each containing similar display material, feature Pineapple 
Cake, Dutch Apple Pie, English Toffee Cookies, Festival Cake and Lemon Pie. 


$7.80@7.90; high gluten $7.11@7.31, 
short $6.76@6.96, standard $6.66@ 
6.91, straight $6.86, first clear $6.12 
6.24; hard winter short $6.31@6.81, 


. standard $6.16@6.71, first clear $5.86; 


soft winter short patent $8.08@8.28, 
standard $7.31@7.58, straight $6.13@ 
6.23, first clear $4.80@5.48. 

New York: Hard winter bakery 
and spring wheat flour business con- 
tinued rather dull, but a modest vol- 
ume of soft wheat grades and a good 
business in family flours was report- 
ed for the week. 

The family flour bookings were 
prompted by announcement of mill 
protection against a 10¢ price ad- 
vance July 18. Low balances were a 
factor here. Sales were reported as 
“fair to good and well distributed 
Soft wheat flour bookings were “‘mod- 
erate to fair.” 

The anticipated buying in hard win- 
ter wheat flours has not materialized, 
with bakers and jobbers holding price 
ideas below the market. Balances in 
hard winters and springs are low and 
business should improve substantially 
if a softening in prices develops 

Business in other bakery types was 
rather quiet Export business was 
slow 

Quotations July 18: Spring short 
patent $7@7.12, standard $6.90@7.02, 
high gluten $7.35@7.47, clears $6.25 
@6.45; hard winter short patent $6.66 
@6.76, standard $6.51@6.61; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.98@7.15; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.55@6.10, high 
ratio $6.60@8.10; family $7.90 

Boston: Soaring spring wheat pric- 
es and soft wheat quotations which 
the buying trade considered out of 
reach quelled any buying interest in 
the local market last week. Springs 
advanced about 17¢, with first clears 
holding unchanged for the week 
Hard winters jogged about in a nar- 
row range, nervously responsive to 
periodic crop bulletins, finally closing 
3¢ net lower for the week. Soft wheat 
flours were highly irregular. Pacific 
type narrowed the normal price 
range considerably by shaving 36¢ 
from the high side. Eastern straights 
closed 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher, broad- 
ening the range. Family flour regis- 
tered a 10¢ advance 

Trading activity locally was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Local dealers 
apparently considered the market as 
definitely too high, and were await- 
ing an expected price break before 
showing any buying interest. The late 
harvesting of the southwestern crop 
has also retarded most buyers in tak- 
ing a market position. Recent fairly 
general bookings of soft wheat flour 
left most of that trade in a fairly 
substantial inventory position On 
other types of flour, balances were 
generally believed to be quite low, 
with potential buyers operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis until the picture 
is clarified 

Quotations July 20: Spring short 
patent $7.08@7.18, standard $6.98@4 
7.08. high gluten $7.43@7.53, first 
clear $6.22@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.67@6.77, standard $6.52@ 
6.62: Pacific soft wheat flour $7.05 
@7.29: eastern soft wheat straights 


pa EP 
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$6.62@8.12, soft wheat high ratio result of earlier commitments. There 
aoe Bee Wy 7 were very few sales in the Paci SUAANMAARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Philadelphia: Activity in the local Northwest the past week However, 
flour irket was ata w pace last the trade appears optimistic towards 
Ver buvers continued to follow some Philippine business in the near Week-end militeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
, , eogecumeer , lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks., f.o.b. at indicated points 
i conservative cou}! Seattered future. “hy M Buffal Philadelph Bost 
hand-to-mouth purchas¢ were re- Quotations July 19: Family patent Chicago nncaports a ae mp-rgrend 
: $790: BI ag" s698- cake °f* $36.50@37.50 $33.00@33.50 $40.50@41.00 $....@49.00 $47.50@48.00 
por e for keeping dealings from  %!.90; Bluestem bakery $6.98; cake Standard midds 41.00@42.50 36.50@37.00  43,.50@44.25 60.00 §60.00@81.00 
' g still Reduce ale $7.77, pastry $6.67, pie $6.47; 100% Flour midds 50.00@5!.00 42.50@43.00 54.50 
I tandstill. Reduced sales aa ot J ~~ A pl heat ae Red dog 52.00@53.50 46 00@46 50 54.75@56.00 64.00 
‘ " > ‘ Ole ‘aA ‘ “a ; i « , 
baked foods in the netropolitan . ; prs ut Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
se of the summer vacation cracked wheat $6.01; high gluten ,,,, $34.50@35.00 $39.25@39.75 $43.50@44.50 $42.00@43.75 $ 
ere also given as a contrib- $7.33 Shorts 36.75@37.25 41.25@41.75 45.00@46.00 44,00@45.75 
F ; ' 4 - Ns } Millru @ @ @ 39.00 
I ( ) » Ss = ac j t . ‘ . f > 
l f the slu 1 activity Portland: Export flour mills have — Shorts Middlings 
Q@uotations July 19, 100 Ib. cotton been working steadily, some on old wn $45.00@46.00 $49.00@50.00 $53.00@54.00 
k ba Spring high gluten $7.35 gvovernment bookings and some on Winnipeg 34.00@38 00 39.00@41 .00 42.00@45 00 
7.4 hort patent $7@7.10, stand- their own. However, the interior mills  .._ = == a. = 
ird $6.90@7, first clear $6.80@6.90; did not do so well, and grindings have 
hard nter short patent $6.40@6.50 been lower. Adjustment from old to £.0-b. shipping point, in limited quan sold a week ahead. Quotations Jul 
24 t ¢ £23 7p 335 265 
t ird $6.30@6.40; soft winter new crop is going on, with an im- "t 19; Bran $33@33.50, midds. $36.50@ 
oo o . Tr nen 7 237 ‘ , ps ] ’ ’ 
rby $5.40@5.50 provement in domestic trade. How- Winnipeg: ‘Totalling 235,700 sacks si flour midds, $42.50@43, red do 
. $46.50 
Pittsburgh: Interest in flour buy- ever, with so much wheat in sight Canada's flour export shipments fot $46.5 
’ d last week. A few cars of there is no hurry on the part of buy the week ended July 18 wer only Kansas City: Steady demand from 
prin vere sold here and there over ers. Flour quotations July 19: Family 800 sacks under the previous week both mills and mixers has kept the 
the area for early shipment. There patent $8, Bluestem bakers $696, clearance The total showed 10,900 market bare of supplies. Prices 
wa me meager buying of unadver- cake $8.32, pic $7.02, pastry $7.27; for IWA destinations, or 500 over thr showed a strong undertone. Mill of 
tised family brands and some addi- 100% whole wheat $6.31, cracked preceding week. A good percentages ferings and light running time showed 
tional interest in advertised brands. wheat $6.26 reham $6.16: high glu of the Class 2 flour wa report “l the customary lag occurring at the 
But, on the whole, flour prices, in the ten $7.23 hipped to the U.K, Domestic trade end of crop years, Quotations July 
pinio! f the buyer ire too high c d is stead but mills continue to find 22, car lots, Kansas City: Bran $34.50 
pi : anaqaa Nant a3 } $36.75 @ 37.2 
Dire have been slow to fairly export demand disappoint'ng Plan se) hort SO fO0U SEL icked; 
1. Hot weather has dampened the Toronto: Flour mill operation has production is well under the five-day bran $31.75@ 32.25, midds. $3333.75 
neentive f housewive to bake at been somewhat potty, d pending on week and upphies are moderat (uO horts $33.75 734.50, bulk 
} but bakers say this has done _ the location and availability of sup- tations July 20; Top patent spring Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
ttle to increase their sales. Local plies of high protein wheat. Some for delivery between Fort William and was good last week. Offerings 
, . au : alo and tl} srit Colum! boundary oO ‘ 
nills established a ne high for sales mills are quite bu while others are ind ie Br he ol ! nina be ibout offs t the demand. Bran ad 
f ft wheat patent ist week - cotton 100 $5.70 @6.10 cond pat vanced $1.75 and horts $2.25 ton 
faced with curtailed operation C ; 
Quotations July 20, carlots, cottons, ents, cotton ». 4575.85; second pat Quotation July 19. basis Kansas 
Pitts! h Hard Kansas standard In the domestic market the trad ents to bal paper 100 $4504 City Bran $34.25034.75 hort 
patents $6.29@6.54, medium $6.34G follows a routine pattern, with flow 1.70. All prices cash carlot:s $36 50 @ 37 
( . » oc © adv. Quot ons c , 

6.59. short $6.44@6.69 pring stand- prices steady Juotation July 19 “alt d Salina: Demand was good, with 
ird patent $6.59@6.85, medium $6.64 Top patent springs for use in Can Mi ee bran $1 ton higher and shorts up the 
6 Of oO £6 6976 S ‘lear ada $5.80%76.1( } 0's { : ¢ . . ‘ — , 

ae age rene ass " ye Mia 006.10 in 10 cottons, « Minneapolis: Prices gained 50¢ lo ime amount, Suppl were tight 
S6 6 ig yluten : 4a 7A: ‘AS S ..s om } ' 5¢ r ( . sis : . 
y h : ‘ Bi ( cash discount nixed ca vith 15¢ cally last week. but the fecling wa! Quotation July 19, basi Kansa 
ivertises ! oul 80; ad- ‘ . : 7. ¥ ’ ' alc : ; 340° , , 
ea vherd : u ; f ; hoe added for cartage here used. Bak that it represented a reflection of in City: Bran $340 34.50, gray short 
ertised $6 ( pa j "4 - G47 rm 367 36.50 
: ‘ vas ya, | ry and Cake ers $4.70@5 in 100’s papers, less cash = ereased activity elsewhere as much 864 36.0f 
| il * AGI x ‘ y 
a oom discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage is in the local market. Local de Oklahoma City: Very good demand 
S th where used mand w just fair, in contrast with for both bran and shorts existed last 
ou There is little interest in soft quite a good demand nationally, Th week, Prices advanced $2 on bran 
New Orleans: Business was mod- wheat flour. Most buyers have flour Minneapolis Cemand for bulk feed and $2.25 on shorts. Quotations July 
erately active in the flour market on contract, and are in a position to was poor the entire period, Sack a 19, straight car Bran $374 38, mill 
luring the past week, with some fair- wait for the outcome of the new mand was slow July 15 but picked up run $480 39, shorts $39440. Mixed or 
ized lots being worked early. How- crop of winter wheat. Price is stil] a little the following day pool cars $1 higher on all classes 
evel ickness set in towards the a factor in export markets. Quota By July 17 ick demand had in Hutchinson: Millfeed prices rose 
end 1 mills were doing very little tions July 19: $3.65, 100 Ib. in export creased to the best position in ses substantially last week because of 
bu é Sales on hard winters were cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax eral week It continued to be excel a little more brisk demand, Bran 
ted to one or two cars. The bulk Harvesting of new crop winter lent Jul 18 ( lp dalong '! treneth Wit up $1.75% 2 and shorts rose $240 
f the bookings wa for northern wheat is now underway. and will from the Kansas City market. The 2.25. Quotations July 19, basis Kan 
prings to the larger bakers gain momentum if rood weather week ended Ju 19 with the demand as City: Bran $34.25434.75, shorts 
Cracker and cookie bakers are conditions continue New wheat i for sacked bran and middlings still $36.25 0 37 
howl! little interest in bookings on trading at around $1.28901.30 bu Ce} 90d, Some mills reported bein Ft. Worth: There was only a fair 
nt vinters In the race of the high ce mand for br in early last wee k and 
price evels, and are content to draw practically none for short But at the 
event contracts Same sates were SUMAMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS. ‘esi ut there warn active de 
made to the sweet goods bakers for mand for bran and considerably more 
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BUMPER WHEAT CROP—Gus Forsberg, left, Garland, Utah, farmer, shows 
Kieon Kerr of Bear River Valley some of the bumper wheat crop in northern 


Thanks to record early rains and ideal growing conditions the wheat 


measures better than five feet high and is still green and will grow some yet. 


The 


heads are unusually large and will grow out a bit more. Harvest may 


start a little late, but it is expected to set a record, 





changed to 50¢ higher. Standard mid- 
unchanged to $1 higher. 
The poultry feed segment of the trade 
reported business as quite slow be- 


adlin VerTe 


cause local flocks have been cut 
harply. Quotations July 20: Bran 
$47.50 48, standard middlings $50@a 
»l 


Buffalo: Mill running time was un- 


chanved from a week earlier, with 
the average 5 to 6 days, Trading was 
quiet until mid-week, when business 


began to pick up. The western prices 


came down and the bottom more or 
le fell out here, Buying was mostly 
for the next week or two. Trading 


is based on «a supply-demand situ- 
with low inventories in the 
lines as a result of greater 
consumption and greater demand, In 


ation 


mixel! 


this area it was a case of more de- 
mand than supply. Heavy feeds had 
gone up $14 in a two-week period 
because of the greater demand in the 
South Hlowever, this demand fell, 


ind red dog was off $2 to $3. Bran 
was up $1.50 and midds, $2 from a 


week earlier, Quotations July 19: 
Bran $4050@41, midds. $43.50@ 
14.25, flour midds, $54.50, red dog 


$54.75 0056 


Pittsburgh: A good demand for 
millfeeds developed last week. Bran 


led in sales. Supplies continued to 
cover all needs, with quick shipment 
available. Buyers showed more con- 
fidence in the prevailing price struc- 
ture. Quotations July 19, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burch points: Bran $44@44,50, stand- 


ard midds. $48@48.50, flour midds. 
$544.55, red dog $58@59.50. 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market remained quiet last week, 
here was little interest on the part 
of dealers to add to present stocks 
Red dog underwent a sharp upward 
revision due to conditions farther 
west. The July 19 list of quotations 


showed bran at 
midad at 
the previous 
$10, to $64 
New firmness was 
|! in the millfeed market towards 
the end of the past week, with sup- 
plies decidedly short and prices slight- 
ly higher. Mixers and jobbers bought 
cautiously in the face of stronger 


$49, and standard 
$50, both unchanged from 
week. Red dog was up 
Orleans: Some 


note 


future ind almost exhausted inven- 
tori They had to pay the higher 
costs to obtain needed supplies. Mill 


offerings were still light at the week's 
Quotations July 19: Bran $42 
43.75, shorts $44@45.75. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
showed continued weakness 
result of a continued lack of 


close 


market 
as the 


local and California demand. Supplies 
continued adequate. The market is 
now down to $39 ton Quotations 


July 19: Millrun $39, standard mid 
dlings $44 

Portland: Millfeed was on the weak 
side last week with demand slow and 


supplies ample from mills on their ex 
port bookings. Millrun $39 
and midds. at $45 ton 


closed at 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un 
changed during the past week with 
mills operating to capacity, 24 hour 


a day, five days a week, and booked 
into August. Demand and supply were 
about equal, Mills planned to 
July 24 for Pioneer Days in memory 
of the Mormon pioneers who arrived 
in Utah July 24, 1847, to plant grain 


close 


and found the milling industry. Quo 
tations July 19 (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $41, midds. $46. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $48 
midds. $53. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $48.50, midd $53.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Toronto: The demand for millfeed 
last week was fair, with ample sup 
plies and firm prices. Quotation 
July 19: Bran $457 46, shorts $494 
50, midds. $53@54, net term 
bags included, mixed or straight car 
‘Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: The demand for 
feeds is draggy and 
and shorts have eased 
moderate and any 


cash 


mill 
prices on bran 
Supplies are 


accumulation has 


been slow because of the light mill 
run, Quotations July 20: Bran, f.o.b 
mills, $34@38 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $39@41; midds. $42 
@45. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware 
houses $5 extra 
Rye 

Minneapolis: The local rye market 

was quiet for the seven-day period 


ending July 19 and prices were un 
changed. But there are signs which 
could alter the picture. The trade is 
looking for the first arrivals of 
crop rye from southern Minnesota 
about July 26. The watching-and 
waiting attitude was one factor which 
kept buyers silent and cautious the 
past week. Quotations July 19: Pure 
white No. 1 $4.85@4.96, medium $4.65 
@4.76, dark $4.10@4.21 

Chicago: Rye flour bookings were 
on the slender side Observers be 
lieve the trade is booked for about 
a month yet. Unless some favorable 
indicators develop, only hand-to 
mouth buying can be expected for 
that long at least. Quotations July 19 


new 


) 
$4.96@5.02, dark $4.41@4.47 


2, medium 


white patent $5.16@5 
St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the price trend 5¢ lower for the week 
supply was adequate. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were slow. Quotations 
July 19: Pure white $4.99, medium 
$4.79, dark $4.24; rye meal $4.49 


Buffalo: Rye prices were unchanged 


from the previous week. There was 
little or no activity. Quotations July 
19: White $5.65@5.79, medium $5.45 
15.59, dark $4.9075.04 
Philadelphia: Bakers were reluc- 


tant to stock up as prices on the local 
rye market moved upward last week 


Che latest rise brought prices to their 
highest level since last spring. Only 
i few small-lot transactions were 
nade during the week. The July 19 


quotation on rye white of $5.70@5.80 
vas 5¢ sack above that of the previ 
us week 

Pittsburgh: There were a limited 
number of small-lot orders for rye 
flour over city and tri-state area last 
veek. Blended dark and pure white 
rye led in sales, but most prospective 
rye flour buyers continue to 
new crop details. Purchases 
for 30-day 
hipments 


await 
made are 

commitments or early 
Quotations July 19, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.54@5.65, medium $5.34@5.45, dark 
$4.800@4.94, blended $6.1606.26; rye 
meal $4.94@5.15 

Portland: White patent $7.50 
dark $6.50 


pure 


Oatmeal 


Seasonal 


rolled 


Winnipeg: 
vails in the 
trade. Prices are steady 
light. Quotations July 20 
in §8O-lb 
in 100-lb 
three 


dullness pre 


oats and oatmeal 
and 
Rolled oats 
sacks $5.45@5.65: oatmeal 

sacks $6.6576.90 in the 
prairie provinces, All 
cash carlots 


stocks 


prices 


Toronto: Supplies of rolled oats 
ind oatmeal were ample to meet sea 
sonal demands last week, with prices 
steady. Quotations July 19: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55. Oatmeal 
in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF ’ re 


St. Regis Reports 
Sales, Earnings 


Down in 1957 


NEW YORK—Sales and earnings 
figures of the St. Regis Paper Co. for 
the first six months of 1957 continued 
it a lower rate than in the first half 
of 1956, but remained at approxi- 
mately the same level as in the first 
quarter of this year. Some 
ment in operations is expected for 
the remainder of 1957 


improve- 


Net sales of the company for the 
first six months of 1957 amounted to 
$173,551,780, compared with $179,- 
223,883 in the first half of 1956. Con- 


solidated net income, after provision 
for taxes, amounted to $9,895,543 
equal, after deduction of preferred 
dividends, to $1.25 a share on 7,706,- 
935 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing June 30, 1957. This compared 
with net income of $13,465,391 in the 
first half of last year, or $1.71 a share 
on 7,695,972 


shares outstanding 


These figures have been adjusted to 
include the sales and earnings of J 
Neils Lumber Co., which became a 


consolidated subsidiary in January, 


1957, and the 749,250 shares of St 
Regis common stock issued in ex- 
change for Neils’ shares 


The company’s statement calls at- 
tention to the fact that in the half 
year just ended total U.S. production 


of paper and paperboard ran 3% be- 
hind the corresponding period in 1956, 
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SOUTHWEST WHEAT 
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put out by the state and federal gov- 
ernments, shows below average pro- 
tein and test weight for 3,516 cars 
inspected through July 18. This re- 
port did not include much wheat from 
the northwestern part of the state. 
New Crop Tested 

The new crop Kansas wheat tested 
thus far averaged 12.0% protein. This 
compares with the 1948-56 average 
of 12.6%, and the record high of 
14.1% protein content of the 1956 
crop 

The protein content in the western 


two-thirds of the state ranges well 


below average, while shipments from 
the eastern third of the state show 
above average protein. The state av- 


test weight of 57.5 lb. a bu. 
compares with an average of 61.2 Ib. 
for the 1956 crop and the 1948-56 av- 
erage of 59.4 lb. Above average test 
weight wheat has been received from 
northern and southwestern counties 
Elsewhere in the state the test weight 
of the new crop has been below aver- 


erage 


age, with the lowest test weight 
wheat coming from the southeastern 
district 

Laboratory reports on the later 


maturing wheats now reaching mar 
ket show a wide range of farinograph 
mixing peaks from 3 to 11 min. at 
the extremes, with not much wheat 
exceeding 6 min. Tolerances also vary 
greatly, but generally are relatively 
Loaf volume is commensurate 
with the protein content and is down 


ror dd 


from last year, which was except- 
ionally high 
Further rains were received ove! 


much of western Kansas and part of 
Nebraska in the past week. This has 
had effect in slowing harvest- 
ing further, but the replenishment of 
moisture is welcomed for grain 
ghums and for moisture reserves for 
new crop planting this fall. 


some 


sor- 





and that 1957 operations represented 
about 94% of rated capacity, as 
against 100% for the first half of 


1956. These comparisons, it is added, 
reflect the continuation of inventory 
adjustments by customers and the in- 
troduction of new production facili- 
ties in some segments of the paper 
industry 

Directors of St. Regis have de- 
clared a dividend of 35¢ a share on 
the common stock, payable Sept. 1 to 
tockholders of record July 26. They 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.10 a share on the pre 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 6 


ilso 


The company reports that the ex- 
pansion of its Jacksonville mill, in- 
volving a new paperboard machine, is 
now nearly finished and is scheduled 
to go into production during the third 
quarter 

In connection with its announce- 
ment earlier this year that it would 
make an offer to holders of all out- 
standing common stock of St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. to exchange their 
shares for shares of St. Regis com- 
mon stock, St tevgis reports that this 
offer was made on June 25. The offer 
expires on July 31 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR ENLARGED 
MINDEN, NEB 


205,000 bu 


An annex adding 
storage has been 
built here by the Farmers Coopera- 


space 


tive Grain & Supply Co. The struc- 
ture now has a capacity of 455,000 
bu. The concrete elevator was built 


by the Chalmers & Borton Construc- 
tion Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas 
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BURRUS TENT STORAGE 


‘ ) 
pag 





iny reasons——primal because it 
would |} e been a violation of the 
Unifor Grain Storage Agreement 
inder which the Burrus company had 
indertaken the tent storage project 


Walter Berger’s Decision 


Th CT ISIS stage Calne be fore Mr 
Berger for decision. His decision was 
t nake a constructive adjustment 
yne in which the government inter- 
ests were fully protected under the 
Unifor Grain Storage Agreement 
with the Burrus company, one in 
which there would be full protection 
of the private banking interests 
whos ins would not be negated 
ind to do the best to aid the Burrus 
compa which came forward at a 
time f acute grain storage tightness 
to provide storage for wheat—and 
idmittedly, in a hope f profit 

That decision in detail will be 
spelled out later wherein the Burrus 
compar vould be permitted to move 
wheat from the two tent cities to 
permanent storage terminals under 
definite described conditions so that 
further deterioration losses in wheat 
grade vould be halted and that 
through a slow inventor idjustment 
sae to the Burrus company would 
be nimized 


The Berger decision v one which 


in rdinary creditor would make to 
i cust er. There is ittle sense in 
the death-like punitive action of fore 
ng t! creditor to the wall. That was 
the ser and direction of the Berger 
dec I 
The ynstructive busine like ar- 
rangement put into effect by Mr 
Berger made to conclude an exploded 
enture to the complete satisfaction 
f all parties wherein the Burrus 
compar! would absorb all the loss 
hich Mr. Berger tried to minimize 
wa knocked into cocked-hat 
vh the Fountain committee en 
tered the scene 
At that time the working arrange- 
nent to liquidate the Burrus prob- 
ler to the satisfaction and the com- 
plete | tection of CCC as to any 
LOSS vas blown wide ypen 
Banker ordinaril vary business- 
men, feared the consequence and they 
ippear to have called how-down 
that they could no longer 
proceed and asked that a lay-down 
of all cards be ordered and that the 
itstanding checks be paid 
Payment in Full 
the 


| ) tatement nade to 





Fou i committer nere by Mr 
Berger there is no suggestion that the 
pl te bankers will not get a full 
returt yn their loan accounts. CCC 
ill be paid in full 
TI dire results which have been 
eported as resulting to Mr. Burrus 
i his company fall far short of the 
ip which has been ¢ rculated 
The truth of the itter is that 
lr I and | company has 
tak t on the ct for about $8 
et 
\ ressional « nmittee eager- 
‘ for pol ‘ fodder has 
fore this situatio ind the result 
Had the Berger de n on the li- 
qu n of the B tent storage 
prot been permitted to stand 
vithout question it eems evident 
these hearing vould never have 
ecurred and that within a reason- 
I hort space time Mr. Burrus 
ur company would have cleared 
the ist hurdle—still out of pocket 
but in the false light which it 


appears a politically-inspired commit- 
tee hopes to develop 

Speaking without apology for his 
part in the Burrus contract to the 
committee this week, Mr. Berger said 
in part that the Burrus company of- 


fered 100 million bushels of tent 
storage for wheat in 1954. At that 
time CCC foresaw an acute storage 


shortage for wheat in the Southwest 
where there was no likelihood of ter- 
minal or country warehouse storage 
to meet indicated maximum require- 
ments. 

Here are the points made by Mr. 
Berger before the committee this 
week on which it was agreed to 


enter into a UGSA with the Burrus 
company backed by the entire as- 
sets of that company 


@ “After a number « 
with Burrus Mills 


f discussions 
and thorough con- 
sideration of the problems involved, 
CCC agreed to wheat in the 
special facilities to be constructed by 
the company, but only after the com- 
pany had agreed to a number of im- 
portant modifications in its original 
proposal 


@ “First 


store 


CCC insisted upon con- 
tracting only with Burrus Mills it- 
self—and not with any affiliate or 
subsidiary. Thus, the government was 


the full financial 
resources and assets of the company 


assured of having 


behind the undertaking. Also, per- 
formance bonds meeting the regular 
bonding standards of CCC were re- 


quired 

@ “Second, CCC insisted upon stor- 
age on a commingled basis under the 
uniform grain agreement, 
which is the used 
by the corporation in the usual com- 
mercial warehousing operation. In 
storing upon such a Burrus 
Mills became an insurer of the wheat 
and was obligated to redeliver the full 
quantity, and quality of the 
wheat placed in storage 


® “Third, CCC 


torage 


same basis as is 


basis, 


grade 


agreed to the stor- 
age of wheat at only two locations, 
namely, St. Joseph, Mo., and Ft 
Worth, Texas, and only for that quan- 
tity for which the corporation could 
not find space in other facilities 

@ “In consideration of the capital 
investments required to provide the 


new facilities, CCC agreed that wheat 
deposited therein would be kept in 
storage for two years, if the condi- 


tion of the wheat was maintained by 
the warehouseman. This 
of ‘use guarantees which 
used in other emergency 


form 
been 


Was a 
had 
storage situ- 
ations.’ 


Orderly Liquidation Plan 
Here is the sworn 
Mr Jerger set before 
on the plan of orderly 
the Burrus problem 
“The following plan of operations 
was agreed to in July, 1956, by CCC, 
3urrus Mills, and the banks 
“First, it was agreed that settle- 
would be made in accordance 
with the uniform grain storage agree- 
terms could be 
All wheat of 


tatement which 
the committee 
liquidation of 


ment 


insofar as it 
applied to the 


ment 
ituation 


numerical grade was to be shipped 
pursuant to the instructions of CCC 
to program outlets or to points of 
restorage and Burrus Mills was to 


he held liable 
domestic 


on the basis of current 
for the dif 
the wheat 
described in the 
held by CCC 
“Second, supplementary agree- 
ments were developed for the han- 
off-grade wheat in view of 


market 
value between 
and that 
receipt 


prices 
ference in 
loaded 
warehouse 


out 


dling of 


the determination by CCC that in 
discriminate marketing of such wheat 
should not be permitted. These agree 


ments provided for computing the 
settlement for any off-grade wheat 
sold for export on the basis of the 
difference between the export valuc 
of the wheat described in the ware 
house receipts held by the corpora 
tion and the actual price received on 
the export sale of the off-grad 
wheat. Settlement for any off-grade 
wheat not sold for export was to be 


computed on the 
market prices as 
corporation 
“Third, Burrus 
execute demand 
amounts of any 
ficiencies and agreed to the resolution 
of any disputes of factual questions 
by determination by the directors of 
the respective CSS commodity offices 
with a right of appeal to the 
dent of the corporation, or his de 
signee. Burrus Mills agreed to 
waive any claim for handling charges 
involved in the restorage of off-grade 
wheat in its 
“Fourth 
were to be 


basis of domestic 


determined by the 


Mills 


notes to 


agreed to 
cove! the 
settlements for de 


presi 


also 


facilities 


Burrus Mills 
collateral to se 


permanent 
the assets of 


used as 


cure the indebtedness and prospective 
indebtedness of the company to CCC 
and the banks respectively Burrus 
Mills agreed to give CCC first deeds 


of trust or first mort upon all 


real and personal property (Cex luding 


TALES 


grain inventories and other consum 
able goods) owned by the company 
in the continental U.S. The company 
agreed to pledge to the banks its 
current assets, such as inventories of 
grain and mill stocks, account re 
ceivable, and stock in its Cuban sub 


sidiaries 

“Fifth, the con 
tinue financing of Burrus Mills during 
the period required to complete load 
ing out of the emergency faciliti 

“Sixth, it was agreed that CCC 
could withhold and apply against its 
claim all warehouse 
3urrus Mills at any facility operated 
by it, except certain amounts 
mated to cover out-of pocket operat 
company, in handling 
through Sept. 30, 1956 
The to be withheld and paid 
after that date were to be determined 
by CCC after review of the situation 

“Seventh, CCC agreed to defer col 
lection of the remainder of the in 
debtedness of Burrus Mills until 90 


banks agreed to 


earnings by 


esti 


ing costs of the 
CCC wheat 
imounts 


days after completion of loading out 
so long as, in the judgment of the 
corporation, the amounts of the sure 


tY bonds, the amounts of warehous« 


earnings withheld by the corporation 


and the value of collateral held by 
it were adequate to protect its inte 
ests 

WORKMAN ELECTROCUTED 

INMAN, KANSAS Detrich W 
Gosen, 59, an employee of the Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., was electrocuted 
while repairing an electric line at the 
firm elevator here in the harvest 
rush. Mr. Gosen had been with the 
company for 36 years and was work 
ing on a 2,200-volt lead-in line when 
the insulation on the wiring slipped 
sending current into his bod He 
was killed instantly 


~N 
wn 


General Mills, Inc., 


Will Co-Sponsor 


All-America Team 


MINNEAPOLIS The original 
America football team, first 
by Walter Camp 67 years 
continued under the 


All 
selected 
ago, will be 
joint sponsorship 


of the American Football Coaches 
Assn. and General Mills, Ine., it was 
innounced July 23 

General Mills succeeds Collier's 
Magazine in the sponsoring role. Col 
lier’s discontinued publication last 
January 


It became apparent to friends of 
American football that 
thing should be done to pe rpetuate 


the great tradition of the All-America 


colle sore 


football team originated by Walter 
Camp iid Charles H. Bell, presi 
dent of General Mills 

“General Mills was pleased indeed 
when we were invited by the Amer 
ican Football Coache Assn. to be 
the new sponsor for the All-America 
program, Because of our long-time in 
terest in American sports the man 
agement of General Mills was glad to 


participate 

The election of the team 
tinue to be completely in the hand 
of the All-America Board of the 
American Football Coaches Assn 

New of the choices of the All 
America Board will be ec to the 
pre televi media a 
iture of the United 
customary tor 
will 


will con 


irried 


radio and ion 
in exclusive fe 


Press. As ha 
many year 


been 


the team ippear in 


person on the Ed Sullivan television 
how 

George K. Jame Cornell Univer 
sity football coach, issued the follow 


ing statement at a Minneapolis Cham 
luncheon at the 
Hotel Radisson when the continuance 
All 


ber of Commeres 
of the original 
iled 
When the American fk 
Coaches Assn. took over the 
of the All-America Football 


America team was 
reve 
oot b “a l | 

election 


team for 


Collier's in 1948, we felt that we were 
the logical heirs of Walter Camp 

It is a pleasure to be associated 
with General Mill is we plan to 


gether to continue this great Amer 
ican tradition. We alute this fine 
company for its public spirited ges 
ture 

Other speakers at the luncheon 


included Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma 
vice president of the 
ball Coache Assn 
Laughry of Dartmouth 
retary of the yt 


American Foot 
ind Tuss Me 
executive sec 
oup 


Bakery Production 
Manager Believed 
To Have Drowned 


MANITOWOC, WIS Albert Mo 
tiff, production manager, Dick Bros 
takery, Manitowoc, disappeared from 
a yacht on Lake Michigan July 16 
and he is believed to have drowned 
The body ha recovered 
Mr Motiff j 
daughter 


not been 
urvived by his wife, a 


and two grandchildren 





CCC WHEAT EXCHANGED FOR FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. 


Department of 


Agriculture has announced 


that 49,444 bu. of Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat is being exchanged 
for 2.3 million pounds of flour for school lunch use in Tunisia under an Inter- 


national Cooperation 


Company Quer 


Burrus Mills nc. Dallas, Texas 000,000 ib 
Commander srabee Milling Co 

Kansas City, Mo #00 000 Ib 
Buhler Mills, Inc Buhier, Kans $00,000 ib 


Administration (Public 


Details of the exchanges are appended 


tity of Flow 


Law 440, Tithe Il) program. 


Quantity of Wheat 


Exchanged Delivery Point 


21,499 bu fas. west gulf ports 
17,200 bu fas ” ports 
10,746 bu fas eras quif ports 
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F. J. Wirken 
To Head ABA 
Safety Group 


CHICAGO The creation of 4 
Safety Committee by the American 
Lakers Assn., to provide a new serv- 


ice to members, has been announced 
by Re Nafzizer, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, ABA chairman 

The committee will be headed by 
Frank J. Wirken, director of safety 
and personnel for Interstate Bak 
ere vith seven other bakers on the 
committe 

Committee members include Ed- 
ward Z. Banka, safety engineer, Na- 
tion Biscuit Co,, N.Y.; L. D. Feuch- 
tenberger, Jr, general manager, 
Bet Ro jakeries, Ine., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; D. Hi. Mackaman, Campbe!! 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc, 
Dalla Walter C. Mahlsted, safety 
engines Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y.; Cesar Medina, president, 
Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa; Thomas 
I. Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Harold J. 


Stroehmann, Jr, president, Stroeh 


mann Brothers Co,, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mi Wirken, a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engi 
nee! ius been active in the safety 
field for the past 25 years. He has 


erved in his present position with 
Interstate since 1948, and has worked 
in close co-operation with the Kansas 
City and National Safety Councils 
In naming the committee, Mr. Naf- 


ziger pointed out that “the baking 
industry safety record is not an 
enviable one, I believe this commit- 
to the first of its kind in ABA his- 


tor can and will do much to reduce 


accidents in plants and on streets 


ind highways. I know that the mem- 
bers of this committee will not be 
content until our accident rate is 


equal to or better than that of others 
field,” 

Che committee will hold its 
September, the 
Preliminary 


Timea food 
first 
date to 
plans will 


meetin in 
by elected 


be formulated at that time, to or- 
vanize a regular service on safety 
matter for the membership, Mr 
Nat er said 

Wa and means to improve safety 
measures inside and outside bakeries 
will be developed and transmitted to 


member 
Mr. Nafziger pointed out that ade- 
ifety programs can save life, 
injuries, help increase plant 
very 
operational 


quate 

prevent 

worth- 
costs, 


and enable 
avinegs in 


efliciency 


while 
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Reserve Corps. For several years he 


served in the Minnesota Nationa 
Guard 

Mr. Michener is the author of nu 
merous magazine articles and ort 
stories, and in 1924 he published 
book entitled “Heirs of the Inca , 
social and economic study of South 


American countries. Subsequently he 
edited for book publication, under the 
title “Bread,” the collected nutritional! 
papers of the late Harry Snyde: 
professor of agricultural chemistry i: 
the University of Minnesota, and one 
time cereal chemist with the Russell 
Miller Milling Co 

With Prof. F. L. Dunlap of Wallac 
& Tiernan, Ine., Mr 
laborated in a book 
Versus Brown Flour 

In 1921 Mr. Michener married 
Sarah Spensley, a Minneapoli 
paperwoman, They have 


Vichener col 


entitled “Whit 


new 


two children 


Mary (Mrs. James Edward Pearso: 
of Minneapolis) and Fredric, the lat 
ter of whom published a small cor 
munity newspaper imilar to |} 


father’s, at about the same age. Mi 


Michener, Jr., is now a member of 
the editorial staff of the Minneapoli 
Tribune where both his parents for 


merly were employed. Mr. and Mr 


Michener have five grandchildren 


Future Plans 


Mr. Michener’s principal hobbie 
which he shares with his wife, are 
travel and moving picture photos 


raphy. He hopes to have the time 
and energy to indulge in both durin 


his retirement. However, it is evident 
that retirement from writing is not 
on the program; a typewriter ha 
been purchased and M) Michener 
has set aside a room in the house a 


a writing den. She has instructed het 


husband to resume the free lance 
writing activity which he shelved 40 
years ago because of the demand 
on his time made by The Miller Pub 
lishing Co. and by the various church 
and community organization iy 
which he has taken an interest for 
many years. In this activity, too, he 
will be joined by Mr Michener for 


she has contributed widely to ma 
zines in the past year 

Mr. Michener’s per 
on his associates ha 
tive and stimulating 
no doubt that it will extend far int 
the future. His career ha 


influence 


onal 
been construc 


There can = beé 


been ome 


of remarkable achievement; majo 
beneficiaries of that career are those 
who have been fortunate enough tf 
work with him 

HEAL Ss Tre 7 


Standard Milling 
To Pay Dividend 


KANSAS CITY The Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 5¢ a share 
on class “A” and cla “B" commot 
stock of the corporation, payable Au 


15 to stockholders of record Aug. 1 


BREAD \6 THE 6T 


Processing Machinery 
Group to Meet Aug. 2 


CHICAGO An open meetin 
the board of directors of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturet 
Assn. will be held at the Chicago Ath 
letic Assn. Club Aug. 2, Raymond J 
Walter, secretary-treasurer, has an 
nounced. The meeting will be con 
vened at 2 p. m. and will continu 


until all business has been completed 
Mr. Walter said 








James T. Revord 


COMMISSION ED—James T. 
son of John A. Revord who is asso- 
clated with Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Chicago, was commissioned an ensign 
in the Navy recently after graduation 
from the officer candidate school at 
the Newport, R.L, naval station. He 
and his wife, the former Miss Patricia 
Kilday of Chicago, are now 
at Norfolk, Va. 


tevord, 


residing 





Wisconsin Releases 
New Wheat Variety 
To Seed Growers 


MADISON, WIS A new soft red 
ntey wheat variety ha 

ed to seed growers by the Univer 
ty of Wisconsin 
The new iriety, a bearded wheat 
called Racine, It was produced by 


H. L. Shand R. G. Shand Z. M 
Arawinko and D, C. Arny in coopera 
tion with small grain workers at the 
branch experiment stations in Wis 
Racine is winter-hard ind has a 
hie ield and = satisfactor bushel 
eight, according to tests at Madison 

1 outlying branch experiment sta 
tion Compared to Blackhawk, cur 
rentl considered — the best winter 


Wisconsin 


variety is 


vheat for most conditions 

tant to 
mildew and Septoria. It 
| resistant to bunt, the 


it iid 


the new more re 
LOOSE mut 


univer- 


moderate} strong 
than Black- 


matures about a day 


Racine has a 
little 
iw and it 
lier than 
ty reported 


traw i shorter 


Blackhawk, the univer 
tacine and Blackhawk 


ure imilar in reaction to leaf and 
tem rust 

The new variety produce ofter 
textured kernels with lower protein 


} 


content than Blackhawk, according to 


test by C. E. Bode of the Federal 
ft Wheat Milling and Baking Lab- 
itory at Wooster, Ohio. It may get 
me use as a milling wheat for pas 
t flour, but will probably get its 


reater use as a feed wheat, the 
ersity reported 


unl- 


Illinois Firm Supplying 
Unit Parts, Service 


WASHINGTON, ILL The Cook 
Machinery Works here is now fur- 
nishing parts and service to Illinois 
users of the Jay Bee “All-in-One” 


Feedmaker, mobile feed 
manufactured by J. B 
berry, Inc., Franklin, Tenn 


processing 


plant Sed- 
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CANADIAN OUTPUT 





period of 
7,632,517 


Exports to foreign countries during 


last year, shipments were 


May were 394,611 sacks, compared 
with 728,473 in May, 1956. For the 10- 
month period under review, ship- 
ments to foreign countries have 
amounted to 5,912,493 sacks, com- 


pared with 6,619,533 during the 10 
month period of the previous yea1 

The following tabulations show the 
principal markets taking increased or 
reduced quantities this crop year in 
comparison to last year: 

Commonwealth countries taking in- 
creased quantities 


1956-57 1955-56 
The Gold Coast 317,006 250,015 
Mauritius & Seychelles 336 
India 75 38 
Pakistar 1,342 
Gibraltar 33,685 28,869 
Bahamas 93,655 91,899 
British Guiana 106,912 58,164 


Commonwealth countries taking re- 


duced quantities 


1956-57 1955-56 
United Kingdom 4,271,284 4,391,219 
British East Africa 448 2,692 
Gamb 4,021 14,746 
Nigeria 92,525 107 926 
Other British West Africa 5 600 ©,521 
Sierra Leone 79,642 112,304 
Ceylor 191.520 264.055 
Hong Kong 201,441 225,226 
Malaya & Singapore 151,557 183,378 
Barbados 96,655 91,899 
British Hondurus 5,751 12,836 
Leeward & Windward Is 335,695 383,257 
Trinidad & Tobago 551,666 796,04 
Foreign countries taking increased 
quantities 
1956-57 1955-56 
Portuguese East Africa 7,630 4,969 
Arabia 14,295 6,680 
Japan 281,064 254,692 
Lebanor 110,206 41,477 
Thailand 158,987 131,103 
Belgium 211,292 138,768 
Denmark 3,965 1,286 
Portugal 17,145 8,110 
Sweden 2.511 
French West Indies 2,375 1,946 
United States of America 647,303 373,121 
Surinam 70,164 65,467 
Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities 
1956-57 1955-56 
Azores & Madeira 8,645 20,408 
Belgian Congo 31,190 279,172 
Morocco 6,710 9,287 
Portuguese West Africa 12,572 26,167 
Philippine Islands 2,062,874 2,219,595 
Portuguese Asia 62,838 82,892 
Garmany, Fed. Republic 50 61,808 
Greece 1,123 24,62! 
Iceland 4,062 6,420 
Italy 1,000 70,484 
Netherlands 2,030 6,622 
Yugoslavia 1175 2,850 
American Virg Islands 3,865 11,163 
Costa Rica 162,171 202,273 
Cuba 114,504 219,833 
Dominican Repub 143,281 165,822 
El Salvador 90,697 111,207 
Guatemala 49,621 109,844 
Haiti 92,331 188,972 
Hondurus 22,016 26,666 
Netherlands Antille 49 464 74,873 
Nicaragua 90,760 114.990 
Panama 78,819 897,440 
Puerto R 1,317 
French Oceania 12,273 24,840 
Guam 7,500 15,040 
Bolivia 9,852 
Chile 50 949 
Colombia 47,368 76.898 
Ecuador 600 
Peru 7,250 20,144 
Venezuela 05,495 1,303,533 
we : we STAarrF re 


Macaroni Firms Merge 
CLEVELAND— The Ideal Macaro 


ni Co. of Cleveland has merged with 
the Prince Macaroni Co. of Lowell 
Mass. The firm will be operated as a 


division of Prince and will be known 
is the Prince-Ideal Macaroni Co. The 
merger reportedly involved the sum 


of $350,000. The present Ideal plant 


was sold for the Ohio Freeway for 
$150,000 and a new million dollar 
plant will be constructed in Cleve 
land. The business of the firm will be 


expanded to serve the entire state of 
Ohio, a 
Leo Ippolito, president of Ideal 


spokesman for Prince said 
will 
be president of the division and a di- 


rector of Prince 
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More Than 475 Million Bushels Corn 
Reported Under Price Support 


WASHINGTON—tThe US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
475,766,694 bu. of 1956-c1 yp corn had 
been put under price support loans 
and purchase igreemen through 
June 15, 1957. The final date for put- 
ting 1956-crop corn under price sup- 
port was May 31 

Of the 475.8 million bushels put 
under support, 388,321,217 bu. were 
farm-stored, 11,787,075 ware- 
house-stored and 75,658,402 bu. undet 
purchase agreement This compares 
with 420,310,392 bu. of 1955-crop 
corn put under support through June 
15. 1956. and 257,301,218 bu. of 1954 
crop corn through June 15, 1955 

During the 30-day period, May 15 
June 15, 1957, 41,037,850 bu. of 1956 
crop corn were put under support 
compared with 36,494,202 bu. during 
the previous 30-day period, April 15- 
May 15, 1957. During the May 15- 
June 15 period a yea ivlier, 32,- 
287,345 bu. of 1955-crop corn were 
put under support 

Of the 475.8 million bushels of 
1956-crop put under support through 
June 15, 1957, 7,874,857 had been 
delivered, mostly as a ult of early 
deliveri in the anguomois moth 
irea. The maturity dat for 1956 
crop corn price support loans is July 
31 

About one-fifth of the 1956-crop 
corn put under support continues to 
be corn grown on farms not unde: 
icreage control Thi col whic 
goes under support at a $1.25 aver 
age rate a bushel, totaled 99,400,472 
bu. through June 15. Most of this 
corn was put under support in the 
followin ll state [llinoi 16,391.- 
295 bu.: Indiana, 6,109,951; Iowa, 38,- 
157,358; Kentucky 172,317; Michi- 


an, 2,452,243; Minnesota, 19,261,532; 
Mis 3,253,557; Nebra 3,081,- 
202 3,123,714 Dakota 


ka 
South 


our, 


Ono, 








R. P. Kessler 


TO HEAD RESEARCH — The ap- 
pointment of R. P. Kessler as direc- 
tor of research and development for 
the bag and package manufacturing 
firm of Arkell & Smiths has been an- 
nounced by 8S. 8. Yates, president and 
chairman of the board. Mr. Kessler 
has been packaging engineer and di- 
rector of packaging research for Ar- 
kell & Smiths for 11 years. He is a 
member of several national industrial 
technical committees and has writ- 
ten numerous publications about 
packaging research. 


4,181,503, and Wisconsin, 1,960,069 
Nearly all of the warehouse-! tored 


loan deliveries have been completed 
for these 1956 crops, with sizable 
quantities under farm-stored loans 
and under purchase agreements for 
which delivery is yet to be deter- 
mined, 


Through June 15 
resealed farm-stored loans on 3,464,- 
365 bu. of 1956-crop barley, 1,851,367 
bu. of 1956-crop oats and 6,573,208 
bu. of 1956-crop wheat. In addition, 
2,057,489 bu 1955-crop wheat un- 


producers had 


ol 


der resealed farm-stored loan had 
been extended for another year. 
In addition to the 467,891,837 bu. 


of 1956-crop corn still under support 
as of June 15, 1957, 71,799,382 bu. of 
1955-crop corn were under reseal and 
24,916,164 bu. of 1954-crop corn and 
16,062,993 bu. of 1953-crop corn were 
under extended reseal. The total 
corn under support as of June 15 ap- 
proximated 581 million bushels 
Small quantities of three 1957 pro- 
duced crops had been put under price 


ol 


support through June 15, 1957. These 
include 840,997 bu. of barley in Ari- 
zona, California, Mississippi and 
South Carolina; 1,419,099 bu. of oats 
in California, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 


Texas, and 13,017 bu. of wheat in 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma 


South Carolina and Texas. Last year 


through June 15, 14,779,532 bu. of 
1956-crop wheat, 2,678,069 bu. of 
1956-crop oats and 441,043 bu, of 


1956-crop barley 
support 


had been put under 
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Wheat Board Action 
Discussed in Soft 
Wheat Handling 


TORONTO 


The Canadian govern 


ment is giving consideration to the 
possibility of the Canadian Wheat 
3oard handling the 1957 crop of On- 
tario soft wheat. George H. McelIvor, 
head of the board, has been meeting 
with members of the Ontaro Wheat 
Producers Assn. to examine the situ- 
ation 

This action follow i recent meet- 
ing in Ottawa between Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and com 
merce, and his officials, and a dele- 
sation of wheat producers and repre- 


sentatives of the Ontario Farm Prod 
ucts Board and the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Agriculture 

The wheat producer have been 
working on a plan for marketing soft 
wheat, under the Ontario Farm 
Products Marketing Act, but it has 
been impossible to get the necessary 
details worked out in time for the 
plan, provided it was accepted by the 
majority of rowel! to be operative 
for the current crop. The delegat'on 


to Ottawa requested a floor price for 
Ontario wheat under the federal Ag- 
ricultural Prices Support Act. How- 
ever, this act pecifically excludes 
wheat, as that commodity comes un 
der the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
The only alternative, therefore, wa 
to have the Canadian Wheat Board 
handle the new crop of Ontario 
wheat, possibly on a voluntary basis 

With the new crop already moving 
sources in the trade feel that it is 
too late for the wheat board to set 
up the required machinery to have 


it in operation for 
In any event 
will proceed w 


the 1957 crop 

the wheat producers 
ith the furtherance of 
their plan to market Ontario wheat 
under a marketing board. 
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1956 
Hicw low 
Allied Mills, Ine 10% 27% 
Allis-Chalmers wit, 2 
Am. Bak «s Co $7 ti, 
Am. Cyanamid in', 1%, 
A-D-M Co toh, we, 
Borden 62%, 34, 
Cont. Baking Co 15%, 219%, 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 2% tA 
Vid. 87 taa may 
Cream of Wheat Ty, Hhy 
Dow Chemical Gay 56% 
fren. Baking Co 10% " 
rd. 8A 145 128 
Gren, Poods Corp io', 0 
fren, Mills, Ene ou 57M 
rtd. 5 
Merck & Co 2% 20% 
Natl, Biscuit Co 0 ny 
rtd, $7 
fiver, Chas ant a 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine ait, oT, 
rd. B41 
Procter & Gamble or mais 
(hunker Oats Co ‘7 13 
rid. 86 
St. Kegis Paper Co int, why 
Stand, Hrands, Ine mw 17%, 
Sterling Drug ht, ene 
Sunshine Bise., Ine rel mir, 
United Bis. of Am 79% we 
Victor Chem. Works 35% 25% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12% 
rd. $5.50 ie. 
Stocks not traded 
Allis Chalmers, 83.25 I'fd ! 
font, Baking Co,., 85.50 Pfd 
aking, Ine mM Ptd, 1 
Co., 83.50 Ptd 
‘ Hiseuit Co., 87 Pfd i 
Vrizer, Chas., Pfd 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine Si td 
(hunker Oats, 86 Pfd 
st. Kegis Paper Co,., $4.10 Pfd 
Vietor Chem, Whs., 85.50 Pd 
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Hh AMERICAN STOCK EXNCHANGI 
(juotations on baking liing and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
duly duly 
iE 19 
1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Hiscult Corp O“% ™ S% 
AAV Te 0 0h, 
Hiorn A&A Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y 0 24h 7%, 0 
fd, 8% vo 107 m0 
(har, Ine 14% 10% 11 it 
Wagner Baking Co 1% 
Stocks not traded 
Hid Asked 
(reat AAP Tea Co., 85 Ptd 127% im” 
Hathaway Bakeries, tne “_” 1% 1 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y., 85 Pid HI% wo", 
Wagner Baking Co 1", ™ 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
duly duly 
5, 2, 
1957 1957 1857 
Nich Low Close Clone 
Canada Bread to el) Low 
rd. B a) rt i 
Can, Bakeries ‘ 105 1.45 
Can, Pood Prod LO 125 Lo 1.2 
4 ay + . - 
rid a1) 12% 5 
Catelli Pood, A aU) Lh 20 “0 
i ml, “ ee Wh, 
fons, Bakeries 7 ty aw, 7% 
bederal Grain tt “ 274 "1% 
rid i, 5 aK, 
Gren, Bakeries 6.00 1.45 AIT, 5.75 
Int. Mig. fd a4 nO 7#* 7H* 
Lake of the 
Woods Pid i746 122 el 
Maple Leaf Mig n, 7 74 ” 
rd ws an, BAO, BO 
MeCabe Grain, A th 4 | 
$ i) "4 “ a 
figilvie Plour ” a 2 12 
rid m5 15 5 42 
std. HBrands 0 
Toronto HKlevators 41) 17% #+%17% 17™% 
tnited Grain, A 16% 154 14 1% 
Weston G& A 77% 14% t at 
“ ‘* vs AL 7“, 
1 rtd ut a wu “7 
* Less than board lot 
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. . . 
International Milling 
Improves Feed Plant 
MINNEAPOLIS A program in 


volving some $75,000 in improve 
ments has been announced by Inter 
national Milling Co. for the firm's 
Supersweet Feeds plant at Willmar 
Minn 


Improvements include a new truc! 


and 
to 


scale 
cites 
and insure 
tior include 
rearti 


cor 


seV 


conveyot 


Work is expected to be completed 


about Aug 15 


improve 
quality control 
large 
ingement of mill machinery and 


legs 


modification 


en 


feed 


truction of a number of 


k 


plant ‘a 


produc tion 
Installa 


stee| 


bins 


and 
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Scientists Advising 

Growers to Destroy 

Volunteer Wheat 
MANHATTAN 


KANSAS The de 


struction of volunteer wheat prompt 
ly and continuously throughout the 
summer is being urged by Kansas 


State College entomologists and plant 
pathologists 
The K-State scientists explain that 


destruction of volunteer wheat will 
be a two-fold help in preventing an 
outbreak of wheat streak mosaic in 
next year’s crop, First, volunteer 
wheat serves as an oversummering 
plant for the virus that causes wheat 
streak mosaic. The tiny mite which 
carries the virus from diseased to 
healthy plants also depends largely 
upon green volunteer wheat to live 


and propagate during the period be 
tween harvest and planting time 

Considerable volunteer wheat is ex 
pected in Kansas fields this summer 
and fall due to the shattering caused 
by local hail storms, and to 
lodging as a result of heavy rains and 
hard winds 


many 


Farmers who cannot control vol 
unteer wheat during the summer 
should carefully eliminate it at least 
three weeks prior to planting time 
this fall. This will reduce the amount 
of virus present and the number of 
mites at the time of planting, the 
K-State entomologists and plant 
pathologists said 

Wheat streak mosaic virus caused 
losses estimated at $30 million in 
Kansas in 1949, but losses have been 
lighter in recent years 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG Almost 48% of Cana 
da's wheat flour export 
for week ended July 18 
to the U.K, The com 
to all destinations was 
compared with 4,328,000 
previous week and these includ 
542,000 and 544,000 bu respec 
tively, in the form of flour. The lat 
est flour total included 25,000 bu. for 
International Wheat Agreement 
countrie 1000 bu. above the pre 
vious week, A share of the class 
2 flour tood to have cleared 
to the ULK 

The IWA 
WAS probably 
ince the 
year last Aug. 1 
bu Switzerland 
ind 9.000 bu 


and 
the 
enroute 
bined total 
5,432,000 bu 
the 
ed 


clear 
ANCCS 


Was 


good 
was under 
wheat total of 115,000 bu 
the smallest weekly 
beginning of the crop 
This included 67,000 
39,000 for El Sal- 
for Belgium 


figure 


for 
vador 
Class 2 wheat export clearances 
T7! the 


for 


ag 
week 
unload 
the destina 
while 502.000 


vregated bu. for 
and of this 2,287,000 were 
at UK. ports. Japan wa 
tion for 826,000 
to 


bu 


cleared Belgium 


anes & THe Tare ‘ ve 


Keebler Biscuit Co. 
Sells Buffalo Plant 


BUFFAL() The Keebler Biscuit 
(‘o, ha old it four-story plant at 
12 Watson St. to Sidney J. Freedman 
and George H. Evaneco, Buffalo busi 
nessmen, for “upward of the assessed 
valuation of about $150,000 

Keebler Biscuit, a division of the 
United Biscuit Co., closed the bakery 
operation in the Watson St. plant 
last summer. It now is building a 
large office and warehouse distribu 
tion center in Cheektowaga 

Keebler Biscuit will vacate the 
70,000 sq. ft. plant about the end of 
September. The firm started as the 
Ontario Biscuit Co. in Lockport in 
1903 and moved to Buffalo about a 
year later 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS ay 
reom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 
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ABA PLAN 


(Continued from pag 16) 





The meeting will be called to order 
at 2 p.m. 

“Sixty Years of Progress’ 
reviewed by Ellis C. 
dent, Continental 
N.Y. 

James R. Phelan, managing editor, 
3akers Weekly, New York, will serve 
as quizmaster in a “secret” panel 
which will discuss training and lead 
ership. The three members of the 
panel will be masked, One member a 
cake plant manager, will discuss lead 
ership from a plant manager’s view 
point; another, a cake sales manager, 
will explain the training of the train 
ers, and the third, a cake supervisor, 
will talk about trainers in action 

A question and answer period will 
follow the discussions. All bakers and 
allied tradesmen are invited to at 
tend the full afternoon se 

Following the question and an 
swer session, the nominating commit 


will be 
jaum, vice presi- 
saking Co., Rye, 


sion 


tee will make its report and th 
branch chairman for 1958 will b 
elected 


Charles R. Loyd of Southern Bal 
eries Co., Atlanta, Ga., will make the 
remarks. At 4 p.m., coffee 
will be served and the cake display) 
will be sampled. The meeting will ad 
journ at 5 p.m. 

The past, present and future of the 


closing 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ins. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
ous, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Roland F.. Wells 





John H. Bolchert 


retail baking industry will be ana- 
lyzed Sunday, Oct. 20, during the Re- 
tail Branch session sponsored by the 
Associated Retail 3akers of Amer 
ica in cooperation with the Associated 


Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago 
John H. Bolchert of Bolchert’s Bak- 
ery, Chicago, president of the 
ARBGC, will open the session at 2 
p.m. Mr. Bolchert is chairman of the 
Retail Branch meeting 

Welcoming remarks will be made 


by Charles J. Schupp of Schupp's 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 


keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 


per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 











v os 
WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Rolle 9x30 or 9x36 What have you to 
offer? pangler's Flour Milla, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mili Machinery, Box 674, 


Jefferson City, Mo 





3akery, Washington, D.C., president 
of ARBA. The baker’s role in civic 
iffairs will be discussed by Erich 
Weber Weber's Bakery, Chicago, 


ARBGC director. 


Other speakers and their subjects 
include: Mrs. B. Dorothy Schmitt, 
Schmitt's 3ake Shoppe, Chicago, 
‘Behind the Showcase”; Tom Scheu- 
ermann, Chicago, ARBA field man, 


“Proven Profitable Products”; Eugene 
Kleczewski, Kleczewski’s Bakery, 
Chicago, and ARBA treasurer, ‘‘Cus- 
tomer Education.” 

Gordon Nash of Priscilla Bakery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio, ARBA director, 
will discuss “National Retail Bakers 
Week": John Guthrie, Guthrie Bak- 
Chicago, ““‘The Happy Side of 
Taxes,’ and Mr. Schupp, “The Retail 
3aker and the Next Sixty Months.” 

The 


erTries, 


session will end with a ques- 
tion and answer period 
BREAT S THE STAFF vr uire 


CANADIAN FARM INDEX 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s index num- 
ber of farm prices of agricultural 
products for May is estimated at 224, 
only slightly below the revised figure 
of 224.2 for April. Lower prices for 
dairy products and potatoes were al- 
most entirely offset by somewhat 
higher prices for livestock. The index 
now includes the recently announced 
final payment of 11.9¢ bu. for the 
1955 wheat crop 














Domestic 
MINNEAPOLIS 
for the week 
71,358 bu 
215,268 bu 
7,492 bu. rye, 
1,076,442 bu 
CHICAGO 


Cumulative sales 
ending July 18 were: 
495.009 bu 
barley, 19,251 bu 
8,126 bu 


soybeans 


wheat, corn, 
oats, 
flaxseed and 


Cumulative sales for 


the week ending July 17 were: 845 
bu. wheat, 1,087,509 bu. corn, 10,034 
bu. oats and 4,011,086 bu. soybeans 

KANSAS CITY—Cumulative sales 
for the week ending July 18 were 


71,342 bu. wheat, 24,304 bu. corn, 668 


bu. rye and 19,748 bu. soybeans 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





DALLAS—Cumulative sales for the 
week ending July 19 were: 78,919 bu 
wheat 


Export 

MINNEAPOLIS—Cumulative sales 
for the week ending July 19 were: 
2,200,000 bu. flaxseed. 

CHICAGO—Cumulative sales for 
the week ending July 17 were: 335,- 
232 bu. wheat and 1,415,000 bu. corn; 
20,000 bu. corn and 738,667 bu. wheat 
were bartered. 

DALLAS—Cumulative sales for the 
week ending July 19 were: 2,675,358 
bu. wheat. 
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CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 











1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE | 
. | Milled from choice spring wheat | 
WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 
. under modern laboratory super- 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges vision for particular bakers—aged 


DIXIE LILY “Gooch’'s Best’ 








—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 











Plain and Self-Rising ree In Business for 56 Years 
am SUPERIOR 
lour Without Equal : aes 
‘ Anywhere 2) | A #B | | y 
we BUHLER to Make All Baked Things 


MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Better 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas & eo 


, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- ' ; 


change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. LAKE CITY M INNESOTA 
’ 



















































































“Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 
Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. WH 'T EWE AT “Hunter s CREAM” 
oii and Cookie Flours 
The Oldest Flour 
eI. amenoy mune co. || The Oldest Flour 
Jonges-HrrreLsATER Construction Co. } rand in Kansas 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Choice = crabenpop sic 
1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas City 6, Missouri fine quality list 
MILLING WHEAT The Hunter Milling Co. 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Wellington, Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
© WHEAT and RYE * KNAPPEN Company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
































"THE largest and most modern flour mill Moore a Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


“va 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with % 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- Kansas City, Me. 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 576 Grain Exch Mi is 15, Minn. 





and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS Telephone Federal "72-0637 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skarr_e, U.s.A. 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 














Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRs REPRESENTATIVE, #2 Keaver Street, New Yor« Crry ACME ~_— GOLD DRIFT ' H 
i _ 
ets : Fg tter Bakery Flour: 
a eee QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need i pits 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 











You can make better bread with 


. SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour The WICHITA 
prodiccntngnicny Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


























THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


To-Day's 





THE 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


SALINA, KANSAS 


PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 











UNIVERSITY 


The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 
flours 





4 
a 


. SINCE 1879 ° 


BBARD MILLING COMPANY | 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


‘ 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Aug. 2—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
8. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 18-19—Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Golf outing, South Shore Country 
Club, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 11th 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 138-14—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; sec., George 
J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Ml. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Olub, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept, 27-28—District 3, Association 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 


Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, NJ.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 13—Indiana Bakers’ Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Tl. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Oommittee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 


» risekwvaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “‘Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








The Williams Bros. Co.’ 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” *°RELODGETT’S” RYE stckwueat 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Aes Ss - , 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 100, Te” KANSAS 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour . D | A M oO N D 





DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS ' ke BAKERY 


























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 






















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storagé facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 





B OF iy | BY MI LL 8. Inco rporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE B3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, ereswenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 























To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour . 







Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER | 


GRAIN COMPANY 


—- 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEW I ON, KANSAS Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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(Centenmal miiis, inc. ) 


340 CENTRAL BLOG 


GENERAL OFFICES 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 











¥S: a" *~ 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: 


, | . 
! 
; 





WENATCHEE - 


SEATTLE 4, WASH 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 





a 
“ 


> 
NEW SPOKANE Mik... 


THE eal 
7 > Pap * 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


ay 
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~ 
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rr's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


“J 


bulk flour is checked before loading 





The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





.. Means your 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., t A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRO! OTS 


Capacity, If 0 Bushe 








Bt 


‘The Choice of th 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 


Duluth, Minnesota 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











eteeteeeeeeeeene PPT 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 








Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 


in building a quality loaf. You 











can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 
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Walter, 
Rts Beale 


Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Ohicago 6, IL 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
IN ¢ 

Brokers 
NER 

San bran 


Flour 
OMALTLA 
York 


New 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KT OUR pomesnic 


& 
ets 


rdar ‘ 
PHILADELPHI 


14, 9PA 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y 

Rm. 520—120 Bdwy 
New England Office 








Produce Exchange 
NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


New York 
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eal Chemists, Buf- 


falo, N.Y. 


Markeen Hotel, 


Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 


Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
$22 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill, 


1958 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan, 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, IL 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers 
the Carolinas, stag 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

April 7-11—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., production conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, HL. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, TIL; see., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


West Haven 


Association of 
outing, Pine- 


Florida State Urges 
Early Enrollment 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA Accordin 
to Dr. L. A. Rumse y, director of the 
baking industry program at Florida 
State University, too many prospec 
tive students wail until midsummer 
before applying for admission to the 
September class of the university's 
Baking Science and Management 
course 

“These students,” said Dr. Rum: 
“are then unable to complete thei 
admission examinations before th 
rolls are closed to new students in 
August.’ 

In an effort to aid students con 
templating entrance, he has released 
some guide points for early enroll 
ment 

Dr. Rumsey says 

High school students secking ad 
mission to colleges and universities 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ""MarveL,’’ Glasgow 








Katablished 18856 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 








Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 
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Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


“i (Flour and tarch Union 
Y. Ltd.) 


Heerengracht u 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 





Cable “ANGELL-OSLO" 


address 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR meine 
60 Wellington 8+ GLASGOW 


Oable Address; “Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
LINSEED any COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


FEED, ETO 


ENG. 


“Penne,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
10% Hope Street GLASGOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
FFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOI LE 
DUBLIN BE 





20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Cable Address 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E,©.3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








FELIX COHEN, N, V. 


LA IMPormTiel ! ” 
Maurit ‘i box 196) 
not _ RDAM, HOLLAND 
Kteference went he Bank N. ¥V 
" tterdam 














Cable Address: ““Torni'’, London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & G RAIN LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, £. C3 
FLOUR, GRAIN FEED CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Latter Codes 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Cable Address Domreacn London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


02, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.43 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


961 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache 
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Bank, N. V., Rotterdam C. L. F. business much preferred Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
aa . ya antee Bad hy Ke Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Addres Aabjornatad” 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. STOLP & CO., LTD. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 47-48 Damra FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address; “Cleo” 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Esplanade Buildings DUNDEE Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN softwheat and springwheat flours 
26/28 High sSt., KIRKCALDY a a tract stating terme and conditions in full 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee se £7 ‘will be sent en request 
: GRIPPELING iY N.V 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS FLOUR #PECIALI#STS SINOB 1889 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS AMSTERDAM 
Cory Bulldings Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Kiverside, Private 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London Bankers: Twenteache Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address—Bortrite, London q ree 
H. COHEN & CO.. Ltd N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
. fe . 
Fiour Importers v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
25/7, Greatorex Street AMSTERDAM 
LONDON, E. 1 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established over 50 years Batablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 














Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 
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The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


®@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


®@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortiwestern Miter ¢ Feeosrurrs 
THe American Baker * MiLuinc Propuction 
Croruire 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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are finding plan much 
further in advance this year in or- 
der to meet all require- 
ments. The greatly increased number 
students now colleges 
necessitates a higher level of high 
chool achievement and more selec- 
requirements. Conse- 

quently, most high school students, 
rv transfer students from other in- 
titutions, start their application rou- 
the spring !f entrance 


it necessary t 


entrance 


ol entering 


tive entrance 


tine early in 
Septembe! 
For those students seeking admis- 
ion and enrolment in Baking Sci- 
ence ind Florida 
need to be 


Management at 
following fact 


consiae 1 
l. Apr ition for idmission is 
nade upon a standard form supplied 
the university. Inquiries should 
be made to the director of admis- 
ior Office of the Registrar, or to 


the Department of Baking Science 


nd Ma 


Entrance 


lagement 
requirem nt are as 


ollow Graduation from an accred 
ited h chool, with an average 
grade of “C” or better, and a rank 
in the top” half of the graduating 
clas 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e@ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


PILES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 

















STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPAN 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . . SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 














COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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3. A satisfactory score attained in 
the Standard College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board scholastic aptitude 
test, or in the Florida statewide 12th 
grade testing program. Those ex- 
aminations may be taken only on 
specified dates, by prior arrange- 
ment, and a number of weeks are 
required for a report of the students 
score to the university. Iligh school 
principals or university registrars 
should be consulted for compliance 
with the entrance examination testis 
as to location, times and dates, and 
should be completed before June 19 
if possible. 

4. Transfer students must have sat- 
isfactory records of the collegiate 
A. C.E., or other similar aptitude tests, 
as well as an average above “C.” 

5. Qualifying examinations or tests 
must be passed befor final accept- 
ance for admission 

6. Admission rolls sor new stu- 
dents at Florida State are closec 
Aug. 9 for the following September 

7. Orientation week for new stu- 
dents begins Sept. 11, 1957 

8. Classes begin Sept. 10, 1957 

These more stringent entrance re- 
quirements mean a high average stu- 
dent ability and consequently a high- 
er level of grades for vraduates in 
Baking Science and Management, con- 
cluded Dr. Rumsey 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$7.6 Billion Invested 


In Price Supports 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that as 
of May 31, 1957, the investment of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in price- 
support programs amounted to $7,- 
645,075,000. 

The amount is made up of loans 
outstanding of $2,116,756,000  (in- 
cluding $434,851,521 of loans financed 
by lending agencies), and the cost 
value of inventories, $5,528,319,000. 
As of May 31, 1956, the investment 
was $8,500,534,000 of which loans 
outstanding amounted to $2,388,144,- 
000 and inventories $6,112,390,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the May 31, 1957, loan total. The 
four are corn, upland cotton, tobacco 
and soybeans. The corn under loan 
totals 492,741,471 bu., and it has a 
value of $712,865,924. Soybeans un- 
der loan totaled 40,882,344 bu. with 
a total value of $86,137,899 

Major items in the inventory of 
CCC, in order of their total value, 
are wheat, corn, upland cotton, stra- 
tegic material, rice, grain sorghum, 
cheese, barley, flaxseed, butter, dried 
milk, wool and oats 

Amounts of feed grains and sup- 
plies in the CCC inventory were as 
follows: Corn, 849,058,824 bu., $1,- 
536,879,779; grain sorghum, 44,237,- 
299 cwt., $103,831,695; barley, 54,- 
822,180 bu., $65,309,357; flaxseed, 11.,- 
612,342 bu., $36,957,271; dried milk, 
182,933,925 lb., $30,539,124; oats, 24- 
29,355 bu. $20,329,389 





"For SUPER Results 


2S) USE QUAKER 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Hite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BES] 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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Bartlet ana Company 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tris, Pres. 
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F. L, Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
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General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California 











WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


W&T Flour Treatment? 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 





a @ The Dyox”® process for rnaturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
ft foregr 1, Beta Chlora® Control unit 
© o08 mixed with alr is apelied in eceu With the Dyox” process the gas is generated at the point of use 
redeter juantities to flour. C t : 
ty es ee ' odin oaidbann and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
" n proportion to use— chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength 
“ Ww € 
® Beta Chlora”™ control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 
@ Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
Feeders for applying Novadelox® history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
a ee are used for applying Novadelox” for optimum color removal 


and best color dress. 


General Mills. Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill 1s not one of these, investigate 


the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan'’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








‘I did it myself!’ 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





